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Letters, memos, notes, reports, documents, manuab and books: all 
need writing, and for most of us this has usually been done with pen 
and paper. In 1875 Mark Twain broke the ice and set a trend which 
transformed text preparation. 

Twain had had the foresight to invest $125 in a brand new state-of- 
the-art Remin^on typewriter. Using it he prepared the manuscript 
for a book and submitted it to a publisher. The first ever typed 
manuscript was accepted, and now millions have enjoyed and 
delighted in The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

The BBC micro could be considered a latter day equivalent. The steps 
between handwriting and Twain's typewriter and between 
typewriters and word processors are of equal magnitude: 
wordprocessing has revolutionised text preparation the world over. 
The VIEW wordprocessor is a good one. Many would call it powerful, 
but thb is not a word 1 like. However, as someone who has used a 
variety of wordprocessing packages on a variety of machines, I can 
vouch for the fact that it is fast, efficient and, despite possible first 
appearances, easy to learn, certainly it is much nrorc sophbticated 
but easier to use than wordproccssors written for more 'powerful' 
microcomputers. 

You can use your wordprocessor for all of the tasks metioned in the 
first line and many more - the complexity of text has no bearing. The 
first simple notes around which this book was built where made in 
VIEW, and of course the 50,000 words of the actual text were entered 
and edited in VIEW. 

At first sight VIEW may seem a bit cold and unfriendly, but with 
some time, sonw practice and a copy of thb Dabhand Guide, it will 
become a useful and easy tool. I have tried to make VIEW: A 
Dabhand Guide a practical book which uses and asks you to follow 
plenty of examples. However that docs not make it a one-off read - 
far from it. It will also provide you with the only complete source of 
reference on VIEW, and ib many examples will provide you with the 
template to apply to your current task. 
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In addition there arc numerous utilty programs which are written for 

C ical use and these and many others can be found on the Programs 
(see Appendix M). 

VIEW and VIEW: A Dabhand Guide could be just about the best 
match since Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn. 

Bruce Smith 
Barnet. February 1987 
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Thank you... 

...for buying /borrowing/stealing this book, we hope you have 
enjoyed it! If you have any comments or suggestions to make about 
this Dabhand Guide then we'd love to hear from you. Please address 
all conespondeiKe to Dabs Press at the address on page 2. 
Correspondents and mail order purchasers will be automatically 
advised of future Dabs releases, unless they request otherwise. 
Personal details held will be provided on i^ucst in accordance with 
the DaU Protection Act. 
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Conventions 

The following type face conventions have been used in this Dabhand 
Guide: 

Section Headings look like this 

Sub Sections in this style 

This is the normal text 

Text In this typeface is to type In 
Progran listing* look llko this 

Anything in this typeface is an actual key ie SHIFT 
Any listings appearing in a Chapter can be found at the end of the 
chapter in question. 

Note that the I symbol shown in various places appears on the BBC 
Micro with a break in the middle (Modes 0-6) or as two vertical bars 
(Mode?). 

About this book 

This book was completely written on the VIEW 3 wordprocessor, 
using a Master Compact. It was then transferred to an Apple 
Macintosh using Modem Master by BBC Soft (on a Master 128) and 
Red Ryder on the Macintosh. The text was then formatted for output 
using MacAuthor, one of the few British desktop publishing 
packages for the Macintosh. Finally it was printed on an Apple 
LaserWriter Plus, and passed as camera-ready copy to the printer, A 
Wheaton and Co. The boc* cover was done by conventional means. 

About Dabs Press 

This is the first book fiwn Dabs Press, a new software and book 
publishing firm. In Appendix N you will see our publishing plans for 
1987. If you have any comments or suggestions about future books, or 
perhaps you would like to write a btSk or software pack for us, 
please contact David Atherton at the address on page 2. 
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Alloy Alualona Ltd, Ally Polly Road, Allnghan 


Kr B Koopoi, 

103 Acacia Avonua. 
Arkley, 

Hart I. 


30 Saptaabar 19B7 

Daar Mr Keeper, 

Because of the expansion of our company, we are 
considering opening a showroom In the ARKLEY area. To 
help promote our company In this area, we are looking 
for a number of hoaes Into which we can Install our full 
and comprehensive range of windows, doors and patio 
doors. 

This la where you cone In, Mr Keeper. We feel that 103 
Acacia Avenue would be an Ideal site for just such a 
showroom. We would wish to display an advertising board 
at 103 Acacia Avenue for a short period and In addition 
take a few photographs showing the Improvements to the 
house. 

In return for this. Hr Keeper, we are prepared to 
subsidise the coat of installation or, if you prefer, 
pay you handsomely in CASH. 

But do hurry. Nr Keeper, because we need just one or two 
more properties such as 103 Acacia Avenue to complete 
our collection of showrooms. Contact me straight away at 
the office phone number. I look forward to chatting to 
you in the near future. 

Yours slneorsly, 

CohiMt MercAarttr 

Connie Merchant 
Marketing Director 
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How many times have )«)u received a letter along similar lines? It 
will usually be neatly printed and very personal, using your name 
and address several times within the body of the letter. You also 
know that, although you may be the only person in your immediate 
area to have received such a letter, thousands of other people all 
over the country have also had exactly the same one, but with their 
details inserted in place of yours. 

How are these letters mass produced? It's unlikely that a pool of 
^ists has been employed to type each Icitcr individually, 
inserting your name and address where appropriate. Of course rrat - 
these letters are produced on a wordproccssor, and possibly a BBC 
micro using the VIEW wordprocessing program. 

The mass production of personalised letters is one of the functions of a 
wordproccssor. Text, typed in at the keyboard, is stored in the 
computer’s memory. The text is displayed on the screen which is, in 
effe^ a sheet of electronic typing paf>er. Names, words and 
addresses can be changed automatically with the absolute minimum 
of fuss. 

The letter above shows another feature that distinguishes 
wordprocessing from traditional typing. The last characters on each 
line form a straight margin, with no ragged edges. I deliberately 
made the VIEW wordproccssor do this • I could equally easily have 
specified it not to be done, aivl thereby produced a ragged edge. I 
tiiink this justification, as it is called, gives tlw whole letter an air 
of professionalism. 

Once a letter or some text has been typed in (from now on, we'll use 
the words 'document' or 'text' to cover all possibilities), you can save 
it on a cassette, disc, network - whichever you have. TTris allows the 
text to retrieved at a later date - tomorrow, next week, next month or 
even next year - so that it can be altered as required, a process known 
as editing, and then printed on to paper. Using a traditional 
typewriter the whole lot would have to be re-typed each time: a 
waste of time and effort, especially if the document is several pages 
long. 

If you want several copies of your document then simply print them: 
a copy for you, a copy for your file and a copy to Ove person concerned 
(get rid of the photocopier!). The whole {wint is that VIEW allows 
you convert your Beeb into a sophisticated word manipulator, and 
wordprocessing is all about flexibility. 
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The Equipment 

Let's kx>k at what you're going to need to gel your VIEW 
wordproccssing station into action. You probably have most of the 
equipment already - particularly Master Compact owners, who can 
skip the next few paragraf^s. Obviously you will need the BBC 
rrd^ and a monitor. A television is quite adequate for most purposes, 
though it docs have some minor drawbacks compared with a 
specially designed computer monitor. I use a medium resolution colour 
monitor and find it fairly easy on the eyes for prolonged use. Many 
people, though, prefer a green screen monitor. The choice is up to you. 

To save your documents you will need cither a cassette recorder or a 
disc drive. Both perform admirably the task of loading and saving 
documents, but there's no doubt that a disc drive is much quicker. A 
large VIEW file takes under two seconds to load from disc compared 
with three or four minutes from tape. The first book I wrote using a 
wordprocessor in 1982 was 40,000 words long and had to be saved on 
several cassette tapes! 

If you arc using VIEW for serious applications, such as mailing lists 
or for your business, then a disc drive would be much more efficient; 

I'd say that if you are serious about your wordproccssing then a disc 
drive is a must. Any BBC micro-compatible disc drive will work with 
VIEW - no extra proCTams are iHX£ssaiy. If you arc unsure about 
which disc drive to ouy, 1 reconunend that you look at the magazine 
press for advertisements and, more importantly, reviews. I wrote two 
such reviews for the July 1985 and February 19^ issues of Acorn User. 
Obviously, new disc drives may well be on the market when you read 
this, but whatever brand rtame you buy I would strongly recommend 
that you go for a 40/80 track switchable drive. This will give )n)u 
the best value for money and the most memory for your documents. 

If you have access to a network, such as Acorn's Econet, this can be 
used to save documents. Generally a network will use disc drives or a 
WiiKhcster hard disc to act as its storage medium. As a user of the 
network this need not concern you, but if you're interested in how it 
works, ask your network manager to demonstrate and explain foe 
various components of the network. 

A printer is a highly desirable item. You will need to print your 
documents onto pa^r, producing what is often referred to as the 
foard' copy, so that you can give them to other people. However, for 
limited use a printer may not be essential: you can save and load your 
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text on tape or disc, so as long as the person you're sending your 
document to has VIEW instiled in their Becb they can load it in and 
read it. 

Which printer to choose will depend on what you want it for. 
Daisywheel printers have very professional typefaces and are 
particularly suited for business. Good printers of thu sort can be quite 
cxpeiwive, but they also allow you to change the typeface simply by 
inserting a new character font, just as you would on a standard golf- 
ball typewriter. 

If you wish to produce text that contains features such as underlining, 
italics, emphasised print, double print and perhaps graphics dumps 
(facsimiles of screen ima^) then you should look out for a dot¬ 
matrix machine. These also tend to be reasonably priced, and happen 
to be my favourite type. The nwst common dot-matrix printer is the 
Epson, and most other printers tend to be Epson-compatible. 

Virhially all Epson-compatible printers offer a feature known as 
NLQ, which stands for 'near letter qualit/ and allows you to print 
text to a quality approaching that of a daisywheel printer. 

If nwncy is no object then a laser printer is the ultimate to aim for. 
But in every case, read the magazine advertisements and reviews 
before you buy. 

How you arrange your VIEW wordproccssing station is up to you, and 
lai^y depends on the equipment you arc usi^. The most important 
thing, though, is that it’s comfortable to use. The table or desk it is 
housed on must be of an adequate size to allow all the kit to be 
arranged neatly, with ample space left over for pen, paper, 
tel^hone and coffee. The monitor should not strain your neck by 
being at the wrong height ideally you should be looking slightly 
down at it. Disc drives should be easily accessible, as should the 
printer, though this does not have to be at arm's reach. 

Network users will fnobably find that there is a special printing 
sution - often referred to as the printer server - elsewhere in the 
building, where documents can be printed out away from your own 
personal station. Again, ask your network manager where it is and 
now to operate it 

A Different VIEW 

There are several different versions of VIEW around. Fundamentally 
they all perform the same function, but later versions have several 
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small programming oddilies/errors (called 'bugs' or feahires!) 
removed and many other small enhancements. Master 128 and Master 
Gimpact owners have VIEW supplied with the micro and these 
visions are the recent releases. BBC model B and B+ owners have 
had to buy VIEW sep>arately and there are three releases available: 

VIEW 1.4 VIEWZU VIEW3i) 

VIEW 1.4 is the earliest release and VIEW 3 the latest. The full list 
of differences between the various versions can be found in Appendix 
L Most of this book is relevant to any version - however it is worth 
refering to the Appendix just in case. 

To find out which version of VIEW you have, type the following into 
your micro: 

•HELP 

and press the RETURN key. A list of the ROM chips in your computer 
will be displayed (you may need to press the SHIFT key to see the 
complete list). Look for the word VIEW. After this will be a number, 
which is the version you have. Make a mental note of it 

Into VIEW 

The way you get info VIEW depends on which ndcro you have. BBC 
model B and B+ owners will, the first time they use VIEW on their 
machine, have to insull the ROM chip into the micro. The VIEW 
pack contains iiutnictions on how to do this - if in doubt consult your 
local Acom-approved dealer or computer club. With the chip 
installed all you need to type is: 

•UORO <RETURN> 

to take you into the VIEW wordprocessor. 

Master 128 owners already have the VIEW ROM in their micro. So 
simply type; 

•UORO <RETURN> 
as described above. 

Master Compact owners have VIEW stored on the Welcome disc, and 
there are two ways in which this can be loaded into the Compact. 
The quickest is simply to put the Welcome disc into the drive aiKi 
type: 



•nOUHT <RETURN> 

•UOflO <RETURN> 

The disc win show signs of life and within a few seconds you will 
have VIEW instaUed and ready to use. A second, but more long 
winded, approach is simply to 'Boot-up' the Wdcome disc to get the 
Front Ervi and select VIEW from the Applications Menu. 

VIEW is now ready for the preparation of letters, reports, memos and 
even more adventurous tasks such as the writing of books - this book 
was written entirely on the VIEW wordprooessor. The display that 
first appears on your screen (a displayed page is krtown as a screen) is 
caUed the Command Mode screen - one of two screens that VIEW 
generates, the sccoikI being the Edit Mode screen. WeH examine 
each in the next chapter. 

A Constant VIEW 

If you plan to use your computer exclusivdy for VIEW aiKl you are 
using any micro other than a Master Compact, then it is possible to 
make the computer m straight into VIEW when you switch on. 
Appendix H shows how to arrange this. 



^ 2: The Command & Edit Modes 

o 


Command Mode 

With VIEW installed and selected you arc in what is called the 
Command mode. On the monitor you should have a blank screen with 
the word VIEW in the top left-hand comer, followed by these lines 
of information: 

Bytes free xxxxx 
Editing No file 
Screen eode x 

The x's represent numbers which will vary according to the micro you 
are using. There may be an extra line of information beneath these, 
saying either Trinter default' or 'Printer Epson' (on the Compact). 
All this is collectively referred to as 'Status information'. It 
provides useful on hand details about the current state of VIEW in 
your system. Before we discuss what it means look a few lines further 
down the screen, where you should see the VIEW prompt which will 
look like this; 


The horizontal line will be flashing: this is the cursor. Type the 
following text at the keyboard - as you type it will appear after the 
prompt. Press the RETURN key after the 3: 

NODE 3 

The screen's effective size will change - the status information will 
appear somewhat smaller aiul you will find that the numbers 
presented by the sUtus information will also alter. We have in fact 
entered into the system a VIEW command, and for this reason the 
screen presenUtion is called the Command mode. We arc here 
discussing two uses of the word 'mode', so be careful to distinguish 
between the Command and Edit modes of VIEW arwl the screen modes 
of the micro. If you are vaguely familiar with BBC BASIC or have a 
working knowledge of your micro you will be aware that it supports a 
number of screen modes. A screen mode simply determines how much 
graphic or textual information can be displayed on a screen in one go. 
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Mode 3 is a particularly good mode in which to operate a 
wordprocessor, as it allows up to 80 characters to be displayed across 
the screen in 25 rows at any one time. In all, VIEW supports Modes 0 
through to 7. To see the diffcietKc type the following command; 

nODE 7 < RETURN > 

The quantity of text that can be displayed becomes somewhat 
smaller - the status liires occupy about one-eighth of the screen. Now 
type: 

nOOE 5 <RETURN> 

The status information now occupies about half the screen because 
the text is made larger. Choice of mode is subjective; some people 
prefer nrode 0, but I normally work in Mode 3 and so the examples 
based in this book all assume a Mode 3 screen. 

The Status Information 

As you were changing modes, you may have iroticed that the 'Bytes 
free' figure chang^. This is because the screen uses prospective text 
stora w memory to work. Some modes use mote memory than others, 
and the nv)re memory required by the screen, the less is available for 
your text in VIEW. The bytes free value is the anrount of memory 
within the computer that is available for text. You can think of 
bytes free as being characters remaining. A byte is required to store 
each character of the text you type in at the keyboard or load from 
tape or disc, so if the bytes free value was 12000, you would have 
room to enter about 12000 characters. It is probably quite difBcult for 
you to imagine 12000 characters - on average a word will contain 
about 6 characters, so the number of words you can enter with 12000 
bytes free is arrived at by calculating the simple sunv 
12000/6 « 2000 words 

As this book contains arourKl 400 words of text per page, that's 
enough room to store text to fill five pages of this brak. Table 2.1 
shows the amount of memory availaole for the various BBC micros in 
different configurations. The figures are a tough guide, so don't be 
concerned if they differ a little from your status information. 
Appendix I contains nrore details as well information on how to get 
more memory should you find yourself rurming low. Modes 128 to 135 
arc 'Shadow' nrodes available to Master 128 and Master Compact 
owners. These modes can be added to a standard BBC B; again, sec 
Appettdix I. B-t- owtrers do have shadow modes available and in 
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general the Master 128 figures minus about 4000 bytes (around 600 
words) apfMy. 


Master 128 and Compact 


BBCB 


Mode 

Bytes Free 

Words 

128 to 135 

28,926 

4100 

7 

27,902 

3900 

6 

20,734 

2900 

5 

18,686 

2650 

4 

18,686 

2650 

3 

12,542 

1800 

2 

8446 

1200 

1 

8,446 

1200 

0 

8,446 

1200 

Mode 

Bytes Free 

Words 

7 

24318 

3500 

6 

17,150 

2450 

5 

15,102 

2150 

4 

15,102 

2150 

3 

8,958 

1300 

2 

4362 

700 

1 

4362 

700 

0 

4362 

700 


Table 2.1. Text storage comparisons. 


'Editing no file' - unsurprisingly, this status line tells you that you 
are currently editing no file. Whm you have reached the stage of 
entering text aitd saving it on disc, subsequent reloading of the text 
will result in the 'no file' beingreplaced by the file name of the text. 
Thus if the text was saved as 'Chapl', loading this back would cause 
the Editing status litre to show: 

Editing Chop! 

'Screen mode' should be self explanatory - it indicates the current 
screen mode you have chosen. 

The final 'printer' line is somewhat more complicated. To allow you 
to produce special effects such as underlined or italic text when you 
print out a document, a program called a printer driver must be 
loaded into VIEW. The printer driver sends special codes to the 
printer to eiuble it to produce the effects. This fiiwl status line 
indicates the type of printer driver you are using. 
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The subject of ]ninter drivers is often a source of headaches for many 
users new to VIEW, so a whole chapter is devoted to the subject later 
on. Not having a printer driver does not mean we cannot print text on 
the printer - far from it. But we can't at this stage get those ^cy 
effects. 

Enter the following command after the VIEW prompt: 

NEU 

Remember to press the RETURN key at the end. This commaivl sets 
VIEW up ready to receive some text, so let's do so. 

Edit Mode 

Press the ESCAPE key. The Commartd mode screen disappears and 
drops you into another, almost blank, screen - this is the Edit mode 
screen, which is where all your wordprocessing is done. The screen is 
not entirely blaidc there are two lines of characters - the line at the 
very top omtains a couple of letters followed by a few of dots and 
asterisks, looking like figure 2.1. 



) 

) 

) 

Figure 2.1. A standard VIEW Edit screen. ) 

This is the ruler, and it has a very important role in VIEW. It 
determines two main things. First, how wide your text will be when 
display^ on screen or printed out, and second, where the TAB stops 
are positioned. The concept of the TAB is very similar to its use on a 
conventional typewriter. W letters to the extreme left of the ruler A 

will either be R (for Master, and BBC Models B and B+) or FI (on a ^ 

) 
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Master Compact). As the rtiler is so important, it is the sub^ of the 
next chapter. 

The lower of the two lines is a line of asterisks and this simply 
marks the er>d of your text - the bottom of your sheet of electronic 
paper. 

Press the ESCAPE key once more. You move back into Command mode. 
Press ESCAPE a^in and you're back in Edit mode. The ESCAPE key is 
our mode selection key, then: it allows us to 'toggle' between VIEW'S 
two modes of operation. 

Entering text 

As text Is entered Into your wordproccssor onto the Edit mode screen, 
first check that you are in Edit inode - press ESCAPE if iwt 

The flashing cursor shows where text will appear as you type at the 
keyboard. Ensure that the CAPS LOCK and SHIFT LOCK ll^ts on the 
k^board are extinguished. If either are lit then simply press the 
appropriate key on the lower right hand side of the keyboard. 

Now type the following; 

The UIEU Bordprocesaor 
Figure 12 shows how the screen should look. 

fj .•.•.•.•.•.•... • . • • < 


Figure 22. Entering text Into VIEW. 

The upper-case (capital) characters are obtaiited in the normal way, 
by piressing the SHIFT key while hitting the letter required on the 
keyboard. The flashing cursor moves along in front of each letter as 
you type - it should now be sitting after the Y at the end of 
'wordprocessor'. To move onto a new line, so that we can add more 
text below what we have just typed, it is only rteccssary to press the 
RETURN key. Do this and see how the line of asterisks at the end of 
text moves down, leaving the cursor at the start of a new blairk line. 
Type the following onto this line: 

For BBC B, B*, tloater and Coapact aicros. 

Press RETURN at the end of the line and the screen should look as 
figure 23. 
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FJ .•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•. •.€ 

rtw 9ICU 

Ftr t6€ I, i*. and C«*MCt tier** 


Rgurc 23. Entering text on a new line. 

If you look at the left-hand side of the text you will notice that it 
does not sit flush arainst the left-hand side of the screen, but 
appears a couple of character spaces in, with the first character in 
each line sitting under the first full stop of the ruler. The letters R 
(or FI) sit in the unused space to the left of the ruler. On the same 
lines as the text, the space is used to store commands that act on the 
text when it Is printed out - for this reason these commands arc 
called Stored Conunands, and we will be meeting them as and when 
they arc required throughout this book. 

The Roving Cursor 

When using a typewriter or writing with pen and paper, it is 
possible to repcMition the paper or the pen, allowing you to add text 
at any point on the paper. VIEW is no different in tms respect - the 
screen of your TV or monitor is a window on a continuous sneet of 
paper. The cursor is your pen and we can move this around the screen 
using the four arrow keys found on the top right-hand side of the 
k^i^rd. The way in which the arrow is pointing indicates the 
direction of cursor nnovement when pressed. Press ttu; up-arrow key 
once - the cursor will move up a single line to the F in 'For'. Note that 
the cursor sits under the letter and ttoes rrot erase it Try pressing the 
left-arrow key. Nothing happens, because the cursor is at the 
extreme left of our electronic sheet of paper and carmot be moved off 
it. Press the right-arrow key and the cursor will move along the text 
to the right for as long as you keep the key depressed. Fiirally, the 
down-arrow key will move the cursor down a line, although it cannot 
of course be moved past the end of text line of asterisks. 

Moving the cursor from the start of a line to its end in this way can be 
rather tediously slow, so VIEW allows you to jump directly to cither 
end of the current line by holding down the CTRL key as you press the 
appropriate direction arrow key - try it. In a similar way you can 
also move from an^here within your document to its top or bottom 
by holding down the CTRL key as you press either the ufA or dowrv- 
arrow keys - try this as well. 
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Command and Edi( Modes 


/ The SHIFTkey can also be used in conjunction with the arrow kcp. 

' Pressing SHIFT with either of the left- or right-arrow keys will 

nwve the cursor to the first letter of the next word in that direction. 

. This technique is useful when you wish to move rapidly to a woid 

( somewhere within a line of text. Pressing the SHIFT key with cither 

of the up- or down-arrow keys will cause the cursor to move 24 lines 
in the appropriate direction. At the moment we have only a couple 
( of lines of text, so this one cannot be tried out yet. 

The Function Keys 

If you haven't already done so, find your VIEW function key strip and 
place it above the red function keys of your computer. On tt»e BBC 
models B and B-i- aiul Master Compact, it will be a single strip of 
V landnated paper. The Master 128 key strip is a four way affair, one 

of which will be marked with VIEW: place this facing upright. The 
function key strip looks complicated, but it isn't really so bad. It's just 
( that, with the exception of 19, all keys have three functions. 

The function keys have three levels of use in Edit mode. The first 
level is obtained simply by pressing the function key - the effect it 
( will have is stated on in the box imnrediately above the function 

key. For example pressing function key 19 will DELETE CHARACTER, 
ie, delete or erase the sin^e character above the cursor. 

' The second level of use is when a fuiKtion key is pressed while 

holditrg the SHIFT key down. Here, the effect is documented in the 
middle row of the k^trip, labelled SHIFT at the extreme left hand 
( side. Pressing SHIFT-K) will MOVE BLOCK - that is nrove a block of 

text from its current position to the cursor position. 

The final level of function key use is obtained by pressing the 
( function key with the CTRL key held down. The action of the CTRL 

and tha function key is described in the top row of the keystrip. Thus 
pressing CTRL-10 will DELETE BLOCK - delete or erase a block of the 
( document. 

A word of wanting. Several of the function key commands can delete 
text, and unfortunately the keys that are used to allow you to insert 
( text are side by side with these. For example, hitting f7 instead of f6 

will cause you to delete a line of text when you really wish to add 
one. So, until you arc very familiar with the use of the function keys, 
/ alwayrs double check the key you are going to press before you 

actually press it! 
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Four function keys allow us to move the edit cursor around the text in 
a similar fashion to that described for use of arrow keys with the 
CTRL key. The keys in question and their operation are as follows: 
f 1 - moves cursor to top of text 
•2 - moves cursor to bottom of text 
fS - moves cursor to end of line 
f6 - moves cursor to start of line 



II » CTRL-1 
12-CTRL-1 
15 = CTRL- -♦ 
f6-CTRL-«- 

Deleting Text 

Now that we have typed some text let's see how we can delete and 
edit what we have written so far. Move the cursor so that it is under, 
the T in The', best done by prcssii^g CTRL- T. 

To delete the character that rits directly above the cursor we press 
function key 19 - to remove the word 'The', press it three times. Each 
time you press 19 the letter above it is era^ and the rest of the text 
on the line moves a character to the left to fill the gap left by the 
deleted letter. The result is as shown in Hgure 2.4. 


m>* Cm»mi aler** 


Figure 2.4. Deleting a word in VIEW. 

Our next task is to insert an 'A' so that the first line of our small 
document will read 

n UIEU Uordprocesaor 

Before we can insert an 'A' we must make a space for it - this is done 
by pressing function key 18 whose action is INSERT CHARACTER. 
Press (8 now. "The text will move one space to the left, creating the 
gap into which you can type an A (remember upper case characters 
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are obtained with the help of the SHIFT key). The result is 
illustrated in Figure 23. 

fj .•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.« 

MC 0. I*, Aavlvr and Cm^mi slep#* 


Figure 23. Inserting a letter. 

And that is how easy it is to delete and iiuert text or single letters. 
Because of this it does not matter how sloppy a typist you are. 
Despite writing some 18 books, I am still limited to two fingers, 
although I sometimes use four (two on each hand) if I am not in a 
great hurry. But often I am aiudous to get my thoughts down before I 
forget them. With a wordproccssor, this is easy as 1 do not have to 
worry to much about grammar, spelling or style: the text can be 
edited once it is written. With a conventional typewriter this would 
not be possible. 

As a simple exercise, by inserting the word 'the' into the second line 
after 'F6^ so that the end result looks like figure 2.6. 

fj.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.« 

Ftp IKt.lK t. f, nttitp wit CMtMl iltnt 


Figure 2.6. Inserting extra words. 


The Word Count 

When preparing a document, it can be very useful to know how irtany 
words it contains. VIEW supports a command that will provide you 
with this information. The command is COUNT and to use it you must 
be in Command mode. With the above text in VIEW, if you press 
ESCAPE to return to Command mode and type: 

COUNT (RETURN> 

it will almost immediately respond with the message: 

12 Bord(a) counted, 
as shown in figure 2.7. 
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•ytra Irn l»t* 
tSltlnt M *ll« 
Stnm mt4t i 


Rgure2.7. Using CXXJNT in command mode. 

Go back to Edit mode and enter one or two more words, your name 
perhaps, on the blank third line. Now perform a CXXJNT and see 
that the words counted will have increased by the number of words 
you have entered. VIEW commands can be entered as either lower 
case or upper case characters, or even a mixture of both. 

count COUNT CouHt 

will all have the sante effect. Throughout this volume the upper 
case setting is used to help distinguish commands from nomial text. 

The BREAK key 

The BREAK key can affect the text you have held in VIEW so it is 
most important to become familiar with its action. In versions of 
VIEW in a BBC Bor micro a default screen mode will be displayed- 
this is the mode which appears when you switch your micro on. Your 
text will also seem to have disappear^. You will be deposited in 
Command Mode - so immediatdy type in the following conunand; 

OLD <RETURN> 

This win restore your text. Do not attempt to enter Edit mode and 
start typing again, without first typing this command, otherwise 
your text %vill be losY. All that remains is to reselcct the screen mode 
that was in use. 

In versions of VIEW supplied on a Master 128 or Master Compact the 
only side effect of pressing BREAK is that you will be transported into 
Command mode if you were in Edit nude at the time of pr^ng the 
BREAK key, but your text will be preserved, so t)rping OLD is not 
necessary. 
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^ 3: The Ruler 

o 


Enter Command mode and dear any text you may have entered by 
using the NEW command. Ensure that you are in MODE 3, then enter 
Edit mode and type the following line of text exactly as shown, 
slopping immediately after the M in TIOM': 

The UIEU eordproceaeor rune on all BBC Micros. It 

Is supplied os 0 non 

NB:Don'l type RETURN after the 'It'. The sentence reaches from the 
left-hand side of the screen over almost to the very right-hand side. 
The last character on the right-hand side of the ruler is a <. This is 
the edge of paper marker and dtows where the electronic paper's 
righl-lund ^ge is. What will happ>en if we continue typing text so 
that we go beyond the edge of paper marker? Type the woro 'chip' 
and see what happens. Before you have typed the whole word, it 
moves, as if by magic, onto the next line. VIEW has formatted the 
text for us. In fact Ute F in the right hand ed« of the ruler means 
that formatting is ertabled - that is switched on. 

i .•..•.•. 

I ISC aKf-M. It U (uMlItS < MW 

C •Ici-u. It U MWllaS M • MW ekl*. tkli It t«. 


Figure 3.1. Typing off screen 

We can switch formatting off. To do this, press CTRL-f2, that is, hold 
down the CTRL key, press function key 12 and then release the CTRL 
key. Notice that the F in the ruler line has vanished, because 
formatting has been disabled or switched off. Move onto a new line 
by pressing the RETURN key and now type the sentence again. This 
time, when you reach the end of the line the word 'dtip' does not 
move onto the next line but instead stays after 'ROM' and you type 
off the screen, which moves to the left and will continue to do so as 
you enter more text, until the main text has completely disappeared 
this is illustrated in figure 3.1. 
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Pressing the RETURN key will get you back onto the main screen on 
the line below the unformatted tine. Turn formatting back on by 
pressing CTRL-12. The F will reappear in the ruler line, but the line of 
text is not automatically formatted on screen as one might expect. We 
can, however, instruct VIEW to format it to fit onto the screen. Move 
d»e cursor to the first character on the line and then press function 
key fO - which is labelled FORMAT PARAGRAPH. The line wiU be 
formatted and now spreads across two text lituis with the result 
shown in figure 32. 

rj.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.< 

TKt UlCU rgu m all MC aicna. It It ttipallaa aa a Mil 

akia. 

Tka Vlat aartaracaatar ruM an all MC tleaaa. It It aaaal It4 ta a MU 
ckla. Thla aakaa II aaay ta 


Figure 3.2. Formatting text in VIEW. 


Changing Rulers 

Just like text, we can edit the ruler to a smaller or larger size as we 
wish. This is very useful; it provides the main way of varying the 
text width. Enter Command rtuide and typie NEW to clear text 
currently in VIEW, arvl return back to Edit mode. Enter the text shown 
below so that Edit mode will look somewhat similar to figure 33. 

rj .•.•.•.•.•.•..•_..a.a., 

Tka «in aaaMracaaaar far Ika IK ». t*. Kaalar ana Caaaact aicnaa. 


Figure 33. Text with the default ruler. 

Move the cursor down two lines by pressing the RETURN key twice. 
We arc now going to insert a ruler into the text and edit so that it 
wOl produce text about half the current width when formatted. To 
get a new ruler for editing, press CTRL-fS (which will be labelled 
either DEFAULT RULER or just RULER on your keystrip). The new 
ruler appears. Now nwve the cursor onto the ruler arvl press 19 23 
times to delete the first 23 characters in the ruler. The result should 
look like this: 










ie, 7 asterisks wide. Press RETURN to move off and below the ruler. 
Note that the ruler at the top of the screen will have changed to 
nratch the size of the new ruW. The ruler at the top of the screen is 
always the current ruler. You can embed as many aifferent sized 
rulers in a document as you wish, thereby varying the width of text 
throughout the document The ruler only affects the text below it up 
to the end of the document or until a new ruler is reached. 

Under the new ruler, type in the same sentence again. This time it 
will wrap onto the next une at about the time you type the word 
'and', giving a screen like figure 3.4. 

n .•.•.•.•.•.•.« 

riw UIEII far III* IK I, !•. Itailar m4 Cmm«i alerM. 

Ik* VIEtt ■•rdawMaar «w Ik* W I. i<, Itotlv •n4 

CmvacI aler**.. 


Rgure 3.4. Formatting text with a new ruler. 

Play around with rulers for yourself, experimenting with different 
sizes. Even when you have typed in text after a ruler you can go back 
to the ruler and edit it further, inserting full stops with the aid of f8 
or removing even more of them using ffl. But changing a ruler in this 
way will not have an immediate eftet on the text below it: you 
have to reformat the text by moving the cursor to the first letter in 
the first word below the newly edited ruler and then press fO - 
FORMAT PARAGRAPH. 

Previewing Text 

Although we see on screen the text in the manner in which it will 
appear when finally printed out, the screen is rather duttered with 
the new ruler or rulers. We could really do with a means of seeing the 
screen formatted correctly but without the rulers. And that is indeed 
possible with a VIEW command. ESCAPE into command mode and 
then type in: 

SCREEN 

After pressing RETURN, the text will appear at the bottom of the 
screen, formatted as in Edit mode but minus rulers. It will stay here 
until you press the SHIFT key. Keep the SHIFT key depressed until the 
familiar VIEW prompt reappears. But why should we want to 
preview text rather than ^mply examine it after printing it out? 
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Because previewing saves time and printer paper. Printing text is 
often a stow process, and if after printing we decided to make a few 
changes we would need to print it arain to ensure the changes are 
correct. So always jwcvicw text with the SCREEN command, and 
when you are hap^ about the presentation you can print the 
document - a sub^^ we shall be coming to shortly. 

TAB Stops 

No doubt you will have been wondering about the asterisks in the 
ruler. These are the TAB stops. TAB stops, used with the TAB key, 
come into their own when we wish to format both text arvl, in 
particular, tables of figures. For example, suppose we wish to format 
four columrrs of numbers such that column 1 contains the numbers 1 to 
10, column two the numbers 11 to 20, column three 21 to 30 arul column 
four 31 to 40. Hence this should be the final layout: 


1 

11 

21 

31 

2 

12 

22 

32 

3 

13 

23 

33 

4 

14 

24 

34 

5 

15 

25 

35 

6 

16 

26 

36 

7 

17 

27 

37 

8 

18 

28 

38 

9 

19 

29 

39 

10 

20 

30 

40 


Perhaps the most obvious way to get this effect is simply to type 
spaces between each column of figures. This is fine for small tables, 
but for large ones it becomes tinre consuming atKl boring. The TAB key 
solves the problem. Gear any text you may have in VIEW using the 
NEW command. Press the TAB key. The cursor 'jumps' several 
characters to the right. Type: 


aird press the TAB k^. Again the cursor jumps several character 
spaces to the right. Type 
n <TAB> 
and then 
21 <TAB> 
and finally 
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Move to the next line by pressing RETURN and enter the next row of 
figures: 

<TAB> 2 <TAB> 12 <TAB> 22 <TAB> 32 <RETURN> 

Build the rest of the table yourself. 

If you examine the ruler with the figures you will fiivd that the first 
character in each number lies under an asterisk. As we can edit the 
ruler we can chai^ge the position of the TAB stops simply by editing 
the asterisks into the correct position. Move to the next line and 
insert a itew default ruler (CTRL-15), and edit it to look like this. 
Remember to use 18 and 19 to insert and delete characters: 


Move to a new line and now enter a few rows of tigurcs using the TAB 
key to separate each one. Using the first four lines from above you 
will end up with a table looking something like that shown in figure 
35. 


1 II 21 21 

1 12 22 22 

2 If 22 22 

« M 24 21 

2 IS 22 22 


^ Figure 35. Using TAB'S to tabulate figures. 

The columns of figures have again aligned themselves with the 
asterisks. Move the cursor back to the ruler and place it inunediately 
( after the third asterisk, below which should be the column of figures 

headed by 21. Now press 19 five times to delete five full stops. The 
ruler becomes smaller and the asterisks move away from the column 
I of figures starting at 31. Press RETURN, and the column of figures 

starting at 31 will re-align themselves with their host asterisk. In a 
similar manner, try inserting more full stops between two columns of 
/ figures (using 18)^ press RETURN. Again the columns of figures 

automatically re-align themselves under their parent TAB stop. 
(Zbtuider what would have happened if you had entered the four 
( columns of figures using spaces between the columns rather than TAB 

stops. Initially there would have been no visual difference. 
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However, should you Ihen have wished to reposition one, two, three 
or all four of the columns, you would have bem foced with the time 
consuming task of deleting the space characters between the 
appropriate rows. By using TAB stops it is a simple and quick process 
to reformat numerical tables or even lists of information. So the rule 
is to al\va)rs use TAB stops when tabulating columns - whether figures 
or words. 

The space between TAB stops is used, but it only contains one thing, 
which we can't see: a single TAB character. Move to a position 
directly after the 1 in 21 and then press 19. The 31 in the next column 
closes up directly on the 21 because we have deleted the TAB 
character. To restore the column to its former isolation simply press 
the TAB key. 

One final use of the TAB key is to allow you to indent the start of a 
new paragraph. Simply press TAB before you start the paragraph, 
then carry on typing. Of course you can edit your ruler and potion 
the first TAB stop asterisk so that the size of the indent suits you. 

Printing Text 

Printers and the printing of documents arc discussed extensively in a 
later chapter, but if you have a printer you may now want to print 
out onto paper what you have typed - this is termed the Tuird' copy. 
111 assiune that your printer is connected correctly and switched on • 
if it isn't then refer to your printer manual for details on how to go 
about it. With some text already entered into Edit mode, press 
ESCAPE to enter Command mode. If you arc using a single sheet of 
paper, iiuert this into the printer so that the printing head is near 
the top of the paper. If you are using continuous stationery then feed 
it through the printer until the printing head is just on or very 
slightly below a set of perforations. The conunand to print the 
current document is simply; 

SHEETS 

After you have pressed RETURN the prompt: 

Page 1.. 

will appear on screen. This is informing you that VIEW is ready to 
send page 1 of your document to the printer. Press any key and 
printing will conunencc. As we have only a few lines in our document 
it will to printed on the first page. On completion of printing, the 
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fcmalning lines on the pag^, which will be blank, will be sent to the 
printer, which will then eject the sheet. 

If nothing happens when you press a key after the Page 1.. prompt 
then che<£ all jmur printer connections and ensure that the printer 
'On line' light is illuminated. Again, refer to your handbook which 
should contain trouble-shooting details. On ^ other hand the 
aeteter mav be happily printing away but all (mi the same line! This 
b because line feeds have not b^ enabled on your printer. This is 
easily overcome. When printing has finished simply ento- the 
following star command in Commnd mode: 

*FX6 

and try again. This will almost certainly cure the 'problem' - just 
remember to do this eadr time you switch your printer on. A 
permanent solution would be to set the appropriate DIP switch inside 
the printer so that linefeeds are permanently enabled - again consult 
your printer manual for details on how to do this. 



4; Saving & Loading Text 
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If there is one golden rule in wordprocessing, then it is simply, Save 
your text regularly.' I can guarantee that at some stage in your 
wordproccssing career you will accidenUlly lose what is held in 
VIEW at the time. The fault may be yours - you switch the machine 
off, or accidentally catch your foot in a power cable - or it may be out 
of your hands - a power failure or blown fuse, for instance. But by 
saving regularly to tape or disc you will not lose all your valuable 
text How often you save is up to you; as a guide I always save every 
four or five hundred wchxIs or so, or when 1 come to a break in the text, 
or if I'm off for another can of beer from the fridge. 

Saving Text 

How you go about saving your text will depend on what type of filing 
system you are using, so each of the main filing systems are discussed 
below. However, this is not a tutorial on how to use your filing 
system. Fbr that, consult cither your micro's User Guide or the 
accompanying DFS, NFS or ADPS Guides. 

Cassette Filing System (CFS) 

All you need is a suitable blank tape, clearly labelled VIEW Files, or 
whatever the subject of the docunrent is. To save a file, enter 
Commarui mode and simply type; 

SnUE <filenaae> 

where <niename> is the name of the document, up to 10 characters 
long. After pressing RETURN, the rwrmal tape prompt will appear: 
RECORD ond RETURN 

Start the cassette player recording and press RETURN. When the 
VIEW prompt reappears, the docunrent has been saved. I would 
strongly recommei^ that you always make a backup copy on arwthcr 
tape. Cassette Upc storage for computer files is gctrcrally but not 
totally reliable, and also rather time consuming. 
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Disc Filing System (DFS) 

You will need a suitably labelled and formatted disc - see your Disc 
Filing System manual or User Guide about this. Note that formatting 
a disc may destroy any text you have in VIEW, so make sure you 
always have several blank formatted discs to hand before starting 
your VIEW session. Insert the disc into the drive and type: 

SnUE <fllenaae> <nETURN> 

where <filcnamc> is your chosen name for the file, up to 7 characters 
long. 

To rennind yourself what a file saved on disc is about, it is a good 
idea to prefix each file with a directory letter (again sec your 
manual for a discription of directories). As these are VIEW files I 
like to save them in directory V. For a file called TEXT this would be 
simply: 

SnUE U.TEXT <RETURN> 

Advanced Disc Filing System (ADFS) 

The Advanced Disc Filing System is a hierarchical filing system in 
that it, unlike DFS, allows directories to contain sub-directories and 
so on. As for DFS you will need to have a formatted disc to hand, 
which may or nviy not contain other files. Before the new disc can be 
used, it must have its catalogue read into menwry (ie, have the 
names of the files on the disc read into the computer's memory). This 
is easily done. Insert the disc and type: 

•nOUNT <RETURN> 

The drive will access the disc. Typing: 

•CRT <RETURN> 

will list the directories and files on the disc. It is best to save all text 
files In a suitably named directory, typically called VIEW. This 
would be created with the command: 

•COIR OIEU <RETURN> 

A file called Text could then be saved in the directory called VIEW 
with: 

SnUE UlEU.Taxt <RETURN> 

VIEW will not allow the complete filename route to exceed 19 
characters. 
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Network Filing System (NFS) 

If you are using a network then the AOFS details above will apply. 

Consult your network manager for details. 

Loading Text 

Text can be loaded simply by specifying the filename, as detailed 
above, and using the LOAD command instead of SAVE. A word of 
waminK ensure that you have saved any vital text within VIEW as 
the loading process will overwrite any text you may already have in 
memory. The following examples will load the files saved above: 

Tape : load <filanafoe> 

Disc LOAD V.Text 

ADFS : LOAD VIEW.Text 

Net LOAD VIEW.Text 

After a LOAD operation the screen will reset itself, and you will 
notice that the Editir^ line in the status information will contain 
the filename of the file just loaded and the Bytes free count will 
have been updated. Fbr example, if before loading any text the 
status information read; 

Bytes free 12000 
Editing Ho Flie 
Screen node 3 

after loading an ADFS file called 'VIEW.Text' it would say 
something like: 

Bytes free 10123 
Editing UiEU.Text 
Screen eode 3 

Quick Save 

To make life a little easier, VIEW provides a short form of the SAVE 
command. If you simply type in; 

SHOE ) 

and press RETURN, VIEW will use the filename specified in the status 
information. This is useful, but it can be dangerous. Once you have 
finished a document always dear it from memory by using NEW to ^ 

) 
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reset the Editing No File message- If you don't and then use SAVE, 
you could write over a previously saved file. In versions 3.0 and 
above of VIEW there is a NAME command which can be used to reset 
the Editing name to anything you wish. Thus the command line 
NRHE UlEU.Letlep <flETURN> 
will set the Editing information to: 

Editing UIEU.Letter 

Locking Files 

If you are using DFS, ADR or Network, get into the habit of locking 
files when you have saved final versions - this will prevent them 
from being accidentally overwritten. Locking files is performed via 
the ’ACCESS conunand. To lock the files saved earlier: 

DFS ’ACCESS V.Text L 

ADFS ’ACCESS VIEW.Text LWR 

NFS : ’ACCESS VIEW.Text LWR 

The L signifies the file is to be locked. Trying to save over the file 
with another of the same name will now result in the error message: 
File locked 

and the save operation will be caiKcllcd. 

Of course you may wish to re-save a modified or updated version at 
some later date - this is possible by unlockiirg the tile. The procedure 
is the same except that the L is omitted from the command thus: 

DFS ’ACCESS V.Text 

ADFS ; ’ACCESS VIEW.Text 

NFS ’ACCESS VIEW.Text 

Once you have re-saved remember to re-lock the file! 

Filename Choice 

The choice of fileitame is an important one - it must reflect the 
contents of the document, so that when you are looking for it, you will 
know what to l ook fo r. File lurnes such as LET! and LET2, or even 
LETTERl and LETTEIQ, are meaningless a day or two later, let alone a 
week. 
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When using OT5 the filename choice becomes more important still, as 
we are limited to fust seven characters. Organisation here is vital. 
Ideally, all similar text should go onto a disc labelled for just that 
purpe^. This book was written using VIEW and a disc was dedicated 
to it. The disc was labelled: 

UIEU Book 

Each chapter was then saved using its number, ie: 

Intro Chop! Chap2 Chap3 

and so on. No problems here. If you write a lot of nwmos and letters, 
dedicate a disc directory to the type of letter or menv> and list these 
on the disc label. Memos to the Managing Director would be placed in 
directory M, letters to clients placed in directory C and so forth. The 
best filename to use is generally the date of the letter in numeric 
form. Use the Anrerican way of specifying the date, ie, month first. 
So a letter typed to a client on 1st December 1986 would be saved as 
follows; 

SRUE C.120166 
which breaks down as follows: 

CBdirectoryCisQients 12BDcccmbcr Olslst 66syear 
A filename of M.092386 would indicate that it is a memo sent to your 
MD on 23rd September 1986. The reason for using the month first in 
the filename is one of convicnce. All files will fall Into 12 categories, 
01 to 12, rather than 31 if the date was used first. It also makes it 
much easier to locate a particular memo as you can, when looking 
down the disc catalogue, go straight to the month and then select the 
date. 

If you are writing many such files then it would be much better to 
d edica te a disc to each, suitably labelled: VIEW MEMOS, VIEW 
LETTERS and so on. There are still limitations though, particulary 
when using DF5, as this noimally limits you to just 31 files per disc. 
This is where ADFS with its sub-directory structure comes into its 
own. 

The above techniques apply when using ACTS and NFS. However 
ADFS allows us to be even more specific. Suppose, for example, we 
are writing a monthly report, say for May, for the local hockey 
league, we could create a directory called Hockey on our disc 
labelled VIEW. Proceed as follows: 
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•DIR <RETURN> 

•COIR Hockag <RETURN> 

Now we could save the May report as follows: 

SRUE Hockey.nay <RETURN> 

Of course I could have gone further and created a Report directory 
within the Hockey directory to be even more specific. Creating the 
Report directory can be done from within the fWkey directory as 
follows: 

•DIR <RETURN> 

•DIR Hockey <RETURN> 

•CDIR Report <RETURN> 

•DIR <RETURN> 

Thus a filename sudt as: 

SRUE Hockey.Report.nay <RETURN> 
would leave us in very little doubt as to the contents of the file. If 
there were several reports for May then May could be made into a 
directory and the date method for saving the file could then be used. 
Using ADPS, we are not limited to a set number of files, though we 
are (rf course limited by the physical capacity of the disc itself. If 
you anticipate the need to save many small documents then it is 
much better to use the ADFS filing system. This is fitted as standard 
on Master 128 and Master Compact but must be fitted to standard BBC 
B and B+ micros by way of an upgrade. This can be done by your local 
Acom-approved dealer. 

Disc Commands 

When you type characters into VIEW, they arc stored in your 
computer's memory. If you are using DFS, ADFS or a Network then 
there are certain commands that you must be very careful not to use, 
as they also require the use of the computer's memory and will 
almost certainly overwrite what is already in nnemory, erasing yoiu 
document irretrievably. Table 4.1 lists 'safe' and 'unsafe' conunands. 
The safe commands can be used at any time without fear of corrupting 
text "The unsafe commands should only be used after your text has 
been safdy stored on your filing system medium for subsequent re¬ 
loading. 

Safe Commands: ‘ACCESS, ‘APPEND, ‘BACK, ‘BUILD, ‘CAT, 

‘CDIR, ‘CLOSE, ‘CREATE, ‘DELETE, 
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•DESTROY, *DIR. *DISMOUNT, ‘DRIVE, *DUMP, 
•EX, ‘FREE, ‘INFO, ‘LCAT, ‘LEX, ‘LIB, 

•LIST, ‘MAP, ‘MOUNT, ‘OPT, ‘REMOVE, 
•RENAME, ‘SAVE, ‘SPOOL, ‘SRLOAD, ‘SRSAVE, 
•TITLE, ‘VERIFY. 

MB. G>mmands *SRLOAD and ‘SRSAVE are only safe if the Q option 
is omitted. 

Unsafe Commands: ‘BACKUP, ‘EXEC, ‘COMPACT, ‘COPY,*FORM 

•FORMAT, ‘LOAD,*PRINT,*RUN, ‘SRLOAD using 
0, ‘SRSAVE using Q, ‘TYPE. 

Table 4.1. Safe and Unsafe Filing System Commands. 


VIEWing Saved Files 

When you have saved a document to disc (for the rest of this book 
the term 'disc' will be used to encompass all filing systems) It is 
Double to examine it without disturbing text already in memory. 

This is done using the SCREEN command which was introduced 
earlier. To preview a file called V.TEXT, the command would be: 

SCREEN U.TEXT <RETURN> 

Obviously, the disc containing the file must be to hand atvl on the ^ 

currently selected drive. Drive numbers may be used as part of the 
file handle. For a file called V.MEMO on drive 2 the command: 

SCREEN :2.U.nEnO <RETURN> ^ 

would preview the file. Pressing the ESCAPE key at any time will 
abort the preview. ^ 

Bootiful 

A i^t useful feature of disc based systems (DPS, ADPS and NFS) is ) 

their ability to use IBoot files. These are files which contain a series 

of cotrunands that can be executed automatically by the computer to 

set or configure the way in which you wish to use the nuchine. For ; 

example, each time you turn the computer on to start a VIEW session, 

you may want first to select VIEW and then set the screen mode. In 

commands this would be; 


) 
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•UORD <RETURN> 
nODE 3 <RETURN> 

Wc can include these two conunands in a !Boot file on the disc, so 
that when we turn on the niicro and insert the disc they will execute 
alntost automatically. To write the IBoot file, enter VIEW, type 
NEW, go into Edit mode and enter the two commands one aft^ the 
other as shown above, pressing the RETURN key after each. ESCAPE 
back into Command mixie and then save the text using the WRITE 
command. The IBoot file must be in the $ directory or your network 
root directory to operate correctly. This is done as follows: 

DFS *DIR 9 

ADFS : *DIR 

NFS ‘DIR 

Now the IBoot file can be written to disc; 

URITE IBoot <RETURN> 

Finally type: 

•OPT 1,3 <RETURN> 

The disc will whirr briefly. This last command is writing some 
information to the disc about the way in whidi the IBoot file is to be 
treated. Remove your disc from the drive and switdr your micro off 
for a few seconds. Turn it back on artd insert the disc back in the drive. 
Now the disc must be booted. This is done by holding down the SHIFT 
key and pressing the BREAK key before releasing both. Watch 
carefully and you will see that toth conunands are executed to boot 
your system ready to use As Compact users have VIEW supplied on 
disc it will be necessary to load this into menrory first in tlw normal 
marmer. 

The IBoot file can be nude quite complex to undertake a whole 
variety of tasks. We will be adding to it as we progress. 




VIEW allows sections of text to be identified by enclosing it within 
bounded areas. These areas are defined by the use of markers, and 
VIEW has a set (rf 6 markers. The text to lie marked may vary from 
just a few characters up to a few hundred lines. The VIEW markers 
arc referred to by their number, and the first two markers, numbers 1 
and 2, are used most frequently as these are the two that can be seen 
on screen. In modes other than Mode 7, they appear as an inverse 
character - black on a while background instead of the normal while 
on black. In Mode 7 they appear as an asterisk and minus sign. The 
remaining markers, numbers 3 to 6, are not visible on the screen but 
can be found when needed. 

Markers have many uses: to allow you to find your way quickly to a 
certain point in a large document; to move a section of text from one 
part in a document to another; to copy a repetitive section of text 
quickly and simply; and to allow you to delete a section of text. So 
^ us^ to the markers: they play a very big role in effective 
wordprocessing. 

Moving Text 

The ability to move sections of text around within a document is one 
of the main features of a wordproccssor such as VIEW. For instance, 
you ought wish to move a paragraph from the start of a letter to its 
very end. Using a conventional typewriter you would have to re-type 
the whole letter. With VIEW you simply place markers at the start 
and end of the section of text, move the cursor to the point in the 
document where you wish the marked section of text to be nwvcd to, 
then press the MOVE BLOCK function key, SHIFT-fO. The block of text 
is moved instantly. 

Inserting a marker is straightforward. Move the cursor to the desired 
point. Once there, press the SET MARKER function key, SHirr-f7. At 
this point the inverse letters MK appear in the top left hand comer 
of the ruler. We must now inform VIEW which marker we wish to 
insert at this point - this is done by pressing the marker's number on 
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the keyboard, ie, one of the numbers 1 through to 6. The MK letters 
disapi^ar from the ruler and the marker will have been inserted. 
Let's have a go. First some text is needed to work on. Anything will 
do, but you might like to enter the snippet shown in figure 5.1, using 
the ruler as shown to get the correct format. Many of the examples in 
this book wiil use this text to illustrate ideas, so after entering it you 
might like to save it for later recall. Use the filename LUNAR. 


tiM ti«m a>i« II iM< 

ll«ll |MCM« Mn 9 mU «A 

h94 My 4*mti af lha fraglla Imam bay 

Cafla ablla aallaafaa C^ain a«teliatf bla aavaaanta 

fMa lMl4a iha crafl. 

tba laiMllAf Ia i?Mi Sa« af tr«f»ai>M tty* Ma amp ^apfacl aM 
tlia tM aatPAMwia m ba«rtf Eayla papartatf tbat It htd a«t 
ilMa4 taa f«A ta peaaaM a talta>ar(. Iha flpat —t‘4 fra* 
aan aA tha aaan eaaa fpaa III4 pIa; *fpaMiilllty haaa. Tha 
Cayla haa laa^a^* 


Figure 5.1. The LUNAR sample text 

We can try moving the entire first paragraph so that it comes after 
the second paragraph. Enter Edit mode and move the cursor to the 
start of the first sentence, the “N' of 'Neil'. Then insert marker 1 in 
the text os described above (press SHIFT-f7 followed by 1), A white 
block should appear on the screen with the letter N inverted inside 
it. 

Insert marker 2 next - move the cursor to the end of the second 
sentence, which is also the end of the first paragraph (the last word 
being 'craft.') and press SHIFT-f7 and then the 21^ to insert marker 
2. To move this marked block of text we must first move the cursor to 
its destination - in this case on a new blank line after the last line 
(which is "Eagle has landed."). Once here, the move is effected 
simply by pressing MOVE BLOCK, which is SHIFT-fO. The block will 
instantly be moved to its new position, leaving you with a slightly 
rearranged news story as shown in figure 5.2. 
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f !•.•.•.•..•.•.•.•.< 

TIm* July il'lMf. 


The IsMlAf In Um Sm •t Tf^yMMUy^ ••• p^ftt m4 
\h9 IM Ml Esyla iWt i% tm4 nmi 

tlll«4 tM r«r U PPMMII • Th« Urti —r4 fpM 

•m m ihm MMi «M« r^M At4pi«; *Tr«i«iiltUy lia**. TKa 

lla?l llf^traaf kacaaa tha flrat aaa ta tatia a aaU an tha 

Nad Indiad NIa aay dasn tNa laddan af INa fraylla iunan baf 
Eafla aNMa aallaafwa Edain llldnin aatcNad NIa aaaaaaMa 

fraa Inalda tNa araft. 


Figure 5.2. After the block move. 


Copying Text 

The procedure for coping text is very similar to that for moving 
blocks, but it has a different result: the original marked text is not 
deleted after it has been copied elsewhere. This facility is most 
useful if you wish to insert a repetitive piece of text at several points 
in a long document. We could add a title to our current document by 
copying a few words from within the text to the top. For example, 
the words at the end of what is now the first paragraph. 

Tranquility base 

Position the markers by moving the cursor to the correct position and 
pressing SHIFT-f71. This requires the markers to be placed under the 
T* (to exclude the quotes) and under the full stop after 'base' (to 
exclude the full stop). Marker 2 can be placed after the 'e' in 'base', 
ie, over the full stop, with SHIFT-I? 2. As before you simply need to 
move the cursor to the position you want the text copied to. Move the 
cursor to the top of the first paragraph placing it under the'T in 
'The'. Before we can copy the text we need to make a space for it - a 
blank line. This is done by pressing function key f6, INSERT LINE. Be 
careful; it is directly next to 17 which has the opposite effect and 
will DELETE LINE. The copying process is done by pressing the COPY 
key at the lower right of the keyboard. Figure shows the result. 
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Figure 53. Copying text to provide a tide. 

As already mentioned, unlike deleting text, a text copy operation 
docs not remove the markers. This is quite deliberate as it allows us 
to copy the same section of text once again, or as many times as we 
like. However we will eventually need to remove the two markers, 
so how is it done? The obvious way is to move the cursor over each 
marker in turn and press 19, DELETE CHARACTER. This has a side 
effect in that it will also delete any character over which the 
marker was sitting. The best way is to ESCAPE into command mode. 
You will probably notice straight away that the status information 
contains an extra line: 

nark*r(«) sat 1,2 
Type the following command: 

CLERR 

The marker status information will be deleted. If you ESCAPE back 
into Edit mode you will find that the markers have been removed 
from the text. 

The only other refinement we may wish to make to the above text is 
to chan^ the V in l>ase' into a 'B'. This can be done in one of two 
ways. The obvious one is to n»ve the cursor so that it sits under the 
V and overtype it with a capital 'B'. This is fine for single letter 
changes. An alternative method is to move the cursor under the b and 
then use function key SHIFT-11 SWAP CASE, which will alter the case 
of the character under which the cursor sits. This nnethod comes into 
its own if you wish to invert the case of several letters or perhaps a 
whole sentence. Simply hold the SHIFT-M keys down and it will 
continue to invert and move to the next character until you release 
both keys. You might like to re-save the LUNAR text at this stage. 
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Deleting Text 

There are four ways in which text, other than single characters, can 
be deleted in VIEW. Each method has a specific action: to delete 
from the current cursor position to the end of a line; to delete an entire 
line; to delete up to a specific character; and finally to delete a block 
of text. It is most important to remember that these actions arc 
irreversible, so make sure you really do wish to make the deletions 
planned. In fact it's best always to save your text to a temporary file 
before you make any large scale deletions - just in case! 

To delete to the end of a line %ve first need to move the cursor to the 
point within the text from which we wish to delete. The deletion 
will start with the character immediately above the cursor. Say we 
wish to delete the last four words in the first line of our LUNAR text, 
the 'was near perfect and' bit. First move the cursor so that it sits 
uiuier the 'W of 'was' and then press function key 13 DELETE END OF 
LINE. Instantly the four words are removed to leave the text as 
shown in figure 5.4. 


TtM tla*« Sunday July >1 lf»« 

Tr«n«wllU]) !••• 

Th* III tiM tM Tpsn^wHUy. 

%h0 {•ll* tN«t U n*! 

tM MMMi • Th« riMt Mr4 

MR M th« MM ««M *TPM«yl(ilV b«M. TK* 

fl«ll AMilPMf ^c«M IM Mptl MR U • mU m tM 

MM‘» tllPfMt TM tMCtMtflM MSMt CM« tllM M 

M4 iMM4 hU Mtf 4Mf« tM •I tM fraglU Im«p buf 

(«fU «Kil« MlUnyiM CMin Ill4pln MtcM4 hU mummI* 
fpM ImIM tM <p«ft 


Figure 5.4. Deleting to the end of a line. 

Deleting a whole line is even more straightforward. You just put the 
cursor anywhere on the line you wish to delete and press function key 
(7 DELETE LINE. Try deleting the very last line in the text - position 
the cursor anywhere on the last line aiKl press f7. 

Occasionally you will want to delete just part of a line, perhaps a 
few words, at>d this is best done using function key SHIFT-f3, DELETE 
UP TO CHARACTER. The technique is easy. First move the cursor to 
the first character whidi you wish to delete and press SHIFT-f3. An 
inverse CH will appear in the top left of the ruler - VIEW is waiting 
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for you to enter the character which you wish to delete up to. Press 
the appropriate key, noting that case is significant - VIEW 
differentiates between a lower case d and an upper case D. In the 
LUNAR text we could delete the text The spectacular moment came 
after' from the second line of the second paragraph. Rrst move the 
cursor to the “T in The' then press: 

SHIFT-ta r 

However, in this case there is an 'r' at the end of 'spectacular' and so 
only text up to here will be deleted - it is necessary b> perform the 
command once again to complete the deletion. One way around this 
would be to put a special marker character at the end of the text to be 
deleted. For example the 8 character could have been entered after 
the Y in 'after', and then entering; 

SHIFT-f3 • 

would delete the entire section. If two or more characters of the type 
to be deleted are side hy side then all of them will be deleted. 
Pbcing the cursor under the T in the following text 
He called for you several tines, 
and then entering; 

SHIFT-a I 

will delete both I's in 'called', leaving; 
ed for you several tines. 

The SHFT-f3 function will not work across several lines: its action is 
limited to the current line only. 

Deleting a section of text is performed first by nurking the text in 
the manner already describe and then pressing CTRL-fO E^LETE 
BLOCK. Experiment on some text for yourself - if you have entered 
the LUNAR text try deleting the last paragraph. 

A second word of warning -1 nuke no apologies for repeating myself - 
always double check your actions, especially when using function key 
10. Pressing CTRL in conjuction with fO when you really meant to press 
SHIFT could prove disastrous. A^in, always save your text regularly 
and always before any sort of action on a block of text. 


( 


( 
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Markers 3 to 6 

Markers 1 and 2 must be used for general block operations, a few more 

of which arc discussed below. Markers 3,4,5 and 6 are very useful to 

act as reference points. Imamne we arc working on a rather long 

document which requires a form of cross referencing best done by 

moving between the two sections alternately. The long winded way 

to perform this would be to use the cursor kc^ to move up and down , 

through the text. A much better way is put a marker at the start of 

each section: more specifically one of markers 3 to 6. Again, let's try 

an example. In Command mc^c type NEW to clear any text and then \ 

type ^ 

1. This is section I of the text 

Next press the RETURN key about twenty times to move you some way ' 

down the screen and enter: 

2. This Is section 2 of the text 

Again press the RETURN key about twenty times and type: 

3. This is section 3 of the text 

As things stand, it is quite easy to move between sections 1 and 3 of ) 

the text simply by using function keys f1 and t2 (TOP OF TEXT and 
BOTTOM OF TEXT). Howtrver, section 2 and any future sections that 
may be inserted between sections 1 and 3 arc a different matter. 

Well, no they aren't Move to the 2 in section 2 using the cursor keys, 
and once here set marker 3, by typing: 

SHIFT-f7 3 

Remember, markers 3 to 6 are invisible on screen, so nothing will 
appear apuirt from the MK in the ruler after pressing SHtFT-f7. But 
ESCAPE to Command mode and the status information will state: 
narkar(s) set 3 

Press ft to nwve to the top of the text. We can get strai^t back to 
marker 3 by using function key SHIFT-16 GOTO MARKER. To do this 
press SHIFT-16 and then the number of the marker, 3 in this case. You 
are instantly taken to section 2, the home of marker 3. CX course you 
can use markers 1,2,4,5 and 6 in a similar way: press the relevant 
number key after SHIFT-f7. Deleting all nnarkers from your text is 
easiest done in Command mode using the CLEAR command. If you 
wish to delete individual markers you must first move to the marker 
concerned, using SHIFT-f6, then 19 DELETE CHARACTER. One point to 
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note - if your marker is set over a character then deleting it in this 
manner will also cause the character to be deleted, so it will need to 
be re-typed. 

Saving Marked Text 

Markers can be used to nurk out a section of text of any length within 
a document, which can then be saved independently of the rest of the 
text. Arain, there's nothing complicated about the procedure. First 
insert the markers at the start and end of the section you wish to 
save. ESCAPE to the Command mode and enter 

URITE <fllenaBe> Caarkar no.> <aarker no.> 

The command WRITE acts similarly to SAVE, whidt would save the 
entire document The parameter <filename> is the naitte of the file 
which the conunand will WRITE to. Finally the <marker no> 
parameters are the marker numbers. Therefore if we had some text 
surrounded by markers 5 and 6 we could write this to a file called 
TEMP using: 

URITE TEIIP 5 6 

It makes good sense to use markers 3 to 6 for this sort of thing, leaving 
markers 1 and 2 free for other operations. If you specify a marker 
that has not been set the error message: 

tlorkar not sat 
will be displayed. 

Once you have saved your marked section of text it can be used 
however you wish at a later stage, |ust as though you had originally 
saved using the SAVE command. 

Loading text to a marker 

A marker can also be used to load a section of text to anywhere 
within or to the end of a document. The LX)AO command cannot be 
used for this purpose as it will wipe out existing text - the necessary 
command is READ, which takes the following format: 

READ <fllenaae> taarker no.> 

Rrst insert a marker at the point where you wish the new section of 
text to be inserted. If mark^ 3 is set and the hie to be read in is 
called TEMP the command, in CommarKi mode, would be: 
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READ TEHP 3 

The file will then be read in and deposited in front of the marker, so 
that when the operation is finished, the marker wrill be at the end of 
the newly read section of text. 

If the text to be read in is longer than the ^ce remaining within 
VIEW (ie, the number of characters in the file exceeds the Bytes free 
value), then only text up until that point will be read in. In VIEW 3.0 
and subsequent versions the message 
Not oil read In 

will be displayed. In VIEW 2.1a and 1.4 no such message is provided, 
so it is best to check if you are reading in a long file. Of course, more 
bytes can be freed simply by going to a lower resolution screen mode, 
for example if you are operating in Mode 3, enter Mode? aiKl then 
read the file in. Once read in type Mode 3 to restore the original 
mode. If the file is to long then the message: 

Not enough aeaory 

will be displayed. In this case you have three options: continue in 
the current nrodc; delete ettough text to allow you to go into Mode 3 or 
the best solution - split your file into two sm^lcr ones by WRITEing 
the first half to a new file. 


Counting within Markers 

Many of VIEW'S comnnands can have their action limited within 
boui^aries of two markers. A command already familiar is COUNT, 
which counts the words. By insertittg two markers aroutul a block of 
text, the number of words within the block can be counted using the 
syntax: 

COUNT taorker no.> <aarker no.> 

Thus if some text was bounded by markers 1 and 2. the number of 
words within it could be obtairu^ with the command: 

COUNT 1 2 

The COUNT conunand entered without <marker no> parantreters 
still works on the whole text. Many other VIEW commands can have 
their action limited to marker boundaries - full details of how to do 
those will be given when we look at the conunands in question. 
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Wc have already touched briefly on the subject of formatting text. To 
recap: with formatting enabled, when your typing reaches the end of 
the ruler the text will wrap arouiKl onto the next liitc, or, to be more 
specific, if the word you are currently typing will not fit within the 
bounds of the ruler the word will be mov^ down to the start of the 
next line. 

The top right-hand comer of the ruler contaiiu information on how 
VIEW will arrange the text being typed. There are three indicators: 
an F shows that formatting is enabled, an I indicates that VIEW b 
operating in its Insert nxxic and a J indicates that VIEW will justify 
your text. If F,I or 1 are missing then the respective option is 
disabled. We have described formatting in Chapter 3, so let's now 
tackle the other two in turn. 

Insert Mode 

up until now, when we have decided to edit a word, the cursor has 
been moved to the relevant point in the word and 18 pressed to insert 
a character. Alternatively, we can type and overwrite the letters 
which make up the word. With Insert mode enabled, any characters 
typed at the k^board will be inserted at the point of the cursor. In 
effect, the 18 key is always pressed for you. To enable Insert mode you 
must press function key CTRL-14, INSERT/OVERTYPE. Pressing CTRL-f4 
again will disable Insert mode - remember you can tell whether you 
are in Insert or Overtype mode by looking at the ruler. To sec the 
difference between these two modes, clear any text you may have in 
VIEW, enter Edit mode atwl ensure that Insert mode is disabled, ie, 
that no 1 sits in the right-haiKl of the ruler. Now enter this text: 

On OIgpoas Top float Top 8 Fat Greasy Uultura Suns 

Hlasel f 

Now, the sccotkI word should read Olympus' - we have missed out 
an'm', typed 'o' instead of 'u' and added an extra 's'. To remedy this, 
move the cursor so that it is under the 'p' attd then type four letters, 
'm', 'p', 'u' and 's' to leave: 
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On Olyapus Top Hoot Top 0 Fat Creasy Uulture Suns 

Hlasel f 

The 'poss* of Olyposs’ has been overtyped with 'mpus' to give 
"Olympus'. Those who know some human biology might recognise 
that little sentence. It's a mnemonic, providing the initial letters of 
all the 12 cranial nerves. Well, nearly all: we need to add the word 
'Old' between 'On' and 'Olympus'. To do this, enable Insert mode by 
pressing function key CTRL-M, and note that an I is now present in the 
ruler. Move the cursor so that it sits under the 'O' in 'Olympus' and 
type 'Old'. As you type, the rest of the line to the right of the cursor 
will move along to tlW ri^t a character at a time and the letter 
typed will be inserted. After typing the'd' in 'Old', press the space 
bar to insert a space and you will tc left with the full saying; 

On Old Olyapus Top Host Top A Fat Creaay Uulture 

Suns Hiaself 

To insert or not? It is really up to you. For safety's sake, 1 always 
have Insert nrade enabled. It is easier to delete redundant text than 
to re-type it should you have accidentally over-written it. Another 
useful feature of Insert mode is that you can use the DELETE key to 
erase text from right to left. As you delete a letter the gap it leaves 
is closed up from the right 

Justification 

When entering text into VIEW it is 'ranged left* - the first letters of 
each line are aligned one under the other. In the previous examples 
with formatting enabled, the text has always had a ragged ri^t 
edge, ie, an uneven oiw. Look carefully at tne letter at the very start 
of Chapter 1. The text is not ragged on the right-hand side; just like 
the left-hand side the words, or more specifically the last letters in 
each word, all line up and so we have a neat, non-ragged page of 
text. This is justification, and the text is said to be justifi^. 
Therefore with justification and formatting enabled your text will 
have both edges justified. VIEW justifies by padding out short tines, 
inserting extra spaces between words, 
justification is tunred on and off by the fuiulion key CTRL-f3, 
JUSTIFICATION. The presence or absence of a ) in the left-hand side 
of the ruler will tell >rou what the current state is. To see how it 
works, first ensure that justify mode is disabled by pressing CTRL-f3 
until tto j is present in tlv rulCT. Also, enable Format mode (CTFlL-f2). 
Enter several lines of text: at least four or five are needed - copy this 
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paragraph if you are stuck for ideas. Keep a copy of this text on disc 
or tape to load back in in a few moments time. Now move the cursor to 
the top of the text and enable justification by pressing CTRL-13. 
Nothing happens. Indeed nothing will, until you tell VIEW to act by 
pressing fun^on key fO FORMAT. After this, the text will be 
justified almost imm^iately. Move the cursor to the top of the text 
once more and disablejustiheation. Now press 10 - the text returns to 
its non-justified state. Fig^ 6.1 shows the sample LUNAR text 
before and after justification. 

r !•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.< 

. 

Trf u wU lt« iMt 

Th« tontfifif In lh0 Im •1 ••• amt 

thi IM MlPAAMt* mm c«fl« iiMt It iMd Ml 

llltt^ IM 1mm u TIm VImI mmm4 Immm 

mm mm ihm mmmn mmmm fcM flIirlAi "TammUUv Umm. Tlw 
Imqlm Km tmmdmr'. 

Ntll kACM* ihm flral ma t« lalka m mU mm kkm 

MM‘a MArM* TH« aMclocylAA •••«»« tmm mIXmm hm 

IncfMtf Ikla My 4 m«i \hm tm44mm mt tha fMflla laiMr Wf 

Eofla alilla aalUttfua C4aln »t4mim aalcha^ lila mmmmmmf 
fPM Inal^ tka cAaft. 


Tha laM^lfif U iha Sm af TrMyuMIty. aaa mmmm pmr’tmmi m4 

lha Im aat r awaala aft k aar^ Cafla AaMMa4 Ikal II Ha4 Ml 

lMla4 IM 1mm la pmmmmmi a i^m-m11. Tka flpat mmr4 Immm 
mm mm Ika mmmm caaa Immm il4rlnt *TraMwlMly baaa. Tka 
Cayla kaa im4mir. 

Hall Hraatfany bacaaa ika flral mm la laka a aalk mm ika 
Maii*a mmimmm la4ay. tka aM<tM«lap mmmmmi tmmm miXm ka 
katf lAckari hla My Saan Ika tmi4mm ml Ika fraylla \mmmm kvy 
Cayla akilt callaayM Uala HiariA aalcka4 kla aavaMnla 
frM Ifwiaa Ika craft. 


Figure 6.1. The LUNAR text before (top) and after (bottom) 
justification. 

Qear the text from VIEW and then reload the previously saved text. 
Move to the bottom and press the RETURN key a couple of times to 
insert blank lines. Now read in son« text to the current cursor position 
by entering Command mode and typing: 
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READ leap 

where Temp is the filename, to give you two copies of unjustified 
text. Save this over the previous file. Now move the cursor to the top 
of the first paragraph, and with justification enabled press fO to 
FORMAT. Note that only the first para^aph of the text is 
formatted; the second is not touched. This is useful as it aOows us to 
indude formatted and justified text together with unjustified text 
(tables and figures perhaps). To format the next paragraph in the 
same manner, the cursor must be moved to its start and thm fO pressed 
(in (act, simply pressing 10 a couple of times will nwve you to the 
start of the next paragraph). 

There are times, however, when we will wish to format aiKl justify a 
whole document and clearly this method is a little labour intensive. 
Load in the resaved text and then make a carbon copy (by using 
markers and the COPY key) of the two paragraphs to make four. Set 
yourself a new default ruler and edit it to a smaller size than the 
current one, then ensure justification is enabled. Now return to 
Comnumd mode aixi enter 
FORORT 

This command will then cause the whole of your text to be formatted, 
regardless of the cursor position in the text. As the process can take 
several seconds for long documents, dots are printecl on the screen as 
each paragraph is formatted. If you return to Edit mode you will see 
that your text has been fully justified. To revert it to its rwn-justified 
state, disable justification and in Command mode simply enter the 
command FORMAT once gain. 

In long documents we may not wish to format the entire text but 
mwely a substantial portion. We can limit the range of the FORMAT 
command by using markers 1 and 2. Simply set the desired limits of 
the format ^ inserting markers 1 and 2 at the start and end, then use 
the FORMAT command as follows: 

FORnRT I 2 

Only the text within their bounds will then be formatted. 

By Command 

While the Format, Justify atKl Insert modes can be set using futKtion 
keys, it is often much quicker to use a command provided to set their 
state - this command is SETUP and is available from version 3.0 of 
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VIEW. It is of course used in Command mode and if followed by any 
combination of the letters F, J or I will enable the relevant options. 
Omitting a letter will disable the option. Thus the command: 

SETUP FJI 

will enable Insert mode atKi turn formatting atKi justification on. The 
command 
SETUP FI 

will enable Format and Insert modes, but turn justification off. All 
three can be disabled simply by typing: 

SETUP 

The advantage of the SETUP corrunatKl is that it can be included in a 
IBoot file on disc. If you saved the previous IBoot file, load it into 
VIEW and simply insert a new line at the ctkI, tailored to your otvn 
needs • it might now look like this: 

•UORO 
nODE 3 
SETUP FI 

and then save this back to disc with the WRITE command, ie, 

URITE IBoot 

More on formatting 

Before formatting a paragraph, look at it closely to ensure the result 
will be what you want I^rma^ng text can sometimes destroy the 
layout you have designed, rendering it useless. As such it is 
important to understand what VIEW regards as a paragraph, or more 
importantly how VIEW recognises the «id of one. Woiik through the 
foltoMong example to see just how formatting works. Clear any 
existing text from VIEW (using NEW) and SETUP FJI. Now edit a new 
ruler to delete characters up to the third tab stop and enter the text 
exactly as shown in Figure 62 

f !•.•.•.•..•.•..».« 

I t« lit* It^Mt 

t) N«« 

1 ) 

I Kcm thi« •III b* vkaj •itb ifM. 


Figure 6.2. Sonne sample text prior to formatting. 
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Now move (he cursor to the top of the text and press function key fO. 
The result is that the four lines of text arc all joined together or 
'concatenated', thereby destroying the layout, as shown in figure 63. 





Figure 63. After formatting the layout has been destroyed. 

VIEW formats the entire paragraph, so to prevent this sort of thing 
it is important to know exactly what VIEW regards as the end of a 
paragraph. These are the ends it recognises: 

• A blank line 

• A line that begins with a space 

• A line that begins with a TAB 

• A new ruler 

• The end of the document 

• A line that contains a stored command 

• A line with text in the left margin 

The last two may ikM mean much at this stage as we have yet to 
discuss margiits or stored commands. To avoid lines being 
concatertated as above, we could have inserted a space at the start of 
each line and then formatted the text. With the cursor on the first 
line, pressing function key fO will cause only the first line to be 
formatted and the cursor will move down to the second line. Note 
that althou^ justification is enabled the line does not rat ranged 
left aivi ri^t - VIEW has a degree of intelligence in sucA cases and 
has realist that to do this would leave unacceptable gaps in 
between words, so has left just a single space between each vtrord. 
There is not much to be gained by formatting the secortd line. The 
fourth line does not have a space inserted before it, so formatting line 

3 would result in line 4 being tagged onto its erwl - so avoid formatting 
line 3 or insert a blank line between them by putting the cursor on line 

4 arrd pressing function key 16 INSERT LINE - be careful as 17 is DELETE 
LINE! 
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It Is especially important to bear In mind what VIEW regards as the 
end of a paragraph when you are performing a total document format 
using the FORMAT command. Once this has started you have no 
control on what is and what isn't formatted. If in doubt always insert 
a blank line at the point which worries you - this can be deleted 
afterwards - or save your text before formattii^. 



® I 7: Search & Replace 


Perhaps the most well known feature of wordprocessors is their 
abilty to go through documents and change, delete or replace selected 
words or phrases each time d«ey appear in the text. If you were 
mailing a list of people about a product or meeting, sending a few 
letters to friciKis or distributing a circular, you could personalise each 
one simply by substituting the name each time. A letter might start 
off as follows: 

Dear hare 

and then use Marc's name \vithin the text several times. Once you 
have printed the letter, you can replace every occurrence of Marc 
with a new name, for example Sarah, with the minimum of fuss - the 
sort of task outlined at the start of Chapter 1. 

If you were preparing a document for both British and American 
markets, subtle variations in spelling could be a big irritation. But 
use of certain VIEW conunands would allow you to replace all 
occurrences of the word 'colour' in the British document with 'color' 
for the American version. 

Facilities for performing these tasks and variations on them are 
available for use in VIEW by three Command mode conunands: 
CHANGE, ^ARCH and REPLACE. 

A Folding Case 

Before examining these commands in detail, let's look at another 
one. First a question: what is the difference in meaning between the 
following words: 

Tranquility TRRNQUILITV TranQuIllTV 
tranqui Illy 

The answer is nothing! They all convey the same information, but to 
VIEW they can appear to be all the same or four different words. 
Obviously, the key lies in the case of the letters, whether they are 
capital (upper case) or small (lower case) letters. The four words in 
the example use either the same case letters or a mixture of both. 
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The manner in whidi VIEW recognises and treats the case of letters is 
controlled by the command FOLD. ESCAPE into Command mode and 
enter the command FOLD. After pressing RETURN, a message will be 
displayed. It is likely to be: 

Folding on 
but it may be: 

Folding off 

With folding ON then cases of the same letters will not make any 
difference. The words TRANQUIUTY, Tranquility and any other 
combination of upper and lower case letters will all appear the 
sanw. With folding OFF then the case of the characters is taken into 
account, so that in this example the four versions of tranquility 
would be recognised as different words by VIEW. 

Folding is turned on and off by following the command with a 1 or 0 
respectively, ie. 

FOLD 1 - Folding on FOLD 0 - Folding off 

In later versions of VIEW the commands ON and OFF may be used in 
place of 1 and 0, thus: 

FOLD ON FOLD OFF 

Remember that the current folding status can be displayed at any 
time by entering the command FOLD in Command mode. The way in 
whidi FOLD effects the CHANCX, SEARCH and REPLACE commands 
will be discussed with examples below as we now lo<^ at each of 
these commands in more detail. 

CHANGE 

The CHANCE command works dobally, that is it will have an effect 
on all occurrences of the specified word anywhere in the document. 
The command takes the form: 

CHftNOE <flr*t> <«acond> 

All occurrences of the <fir8t> word will be changed to the <sccond> 
word, subject to the setting of FOLD. The following examples show 
how the CHANCE command works with folding ON and then OFF. 
The word 'Computer' is assumed to have been entered into VIEW four 
times using different combinations of upper and lower case 
characters. The CHANCE string specified is: 
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CHBHCE Coaputar Iltcro 
The results are: 

With Folding ON 
Before CHANCE: 


Coaputar 

After CHANCE: 

COnPOTER 

CoapuTER 

coaputer 

nicro 

niCRO 

nicro 

alcro 

With Folding OFF 

Before CHANCE: 



Coaputar 
After CHANCE: 

COnPUTER 

CoapuTER 

coaputer 

lllcro 

COnPUTER 

CoapuTER 

coaputer 


With folding ON, the case of the word to be changed is generally 
preserved. If a word begins with an upper case diaracter then it is 
preserved regardless of the case of the first character in the 
<second> word. If the <first> word is composed totally of upper case 
characters then the <second> word will be inserted using uroer case 
characters. With folding OFF, only words which match <^t> 
exactly will be changed to the exact word specified in <sccond>. 
CHANCE will normally work globally on an entire document, but by 
marking a section of text with markers 1 and 2 it is possible to limit 
the effect of a CHANCE to a spiedfic block of text. Thus the command: 

CHANGE Coaputar tticro I 2 

will change all occurrences of Computer to Micro that occur between 
markers 1 and 2. 

It is also possible to replace a sequence of words to another sequence 
of words by enclosing them within slashes like this: 

CHRNGE/<fIrst sequence>/<second sequence>/ 

The slashes are known as delimiters. When VIEW encounters the 
slash it knows that a phrase or sequence of words follows and ends 
with the next slash. The phrase following the slash and up to the 
next slash is the replacement sequence. It is important to remember 
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that the first slash must come directly after the CHANCE command 
with no extra spaces being inserted between subsequent slashes. 
Markers may be used to limit the effect of CHANCE but these must 
follow directly after the last slash, ic, 

CHnNCE/< fIrat aequence>/<aecond aequenca>/l2 
otherwise a 'Bad marker' error will be given and the CHANCE will 
not take place. 

REPLACE 

The REPLACE command acts in a similar nnanner to CHANCE. 
However, REPLACE is a selective function whereas CHANCE is 
global. The syntax of the command is: 

REPLACE <flr»t> <aecond> 

When the REPLACE command is used, VIEW searches for the first 
occurrence of <first>, bearing in mind the setting of FOLD. On 
locating <first>, the Edit mode screen is entered and the cursor sits 
under the first letter of <first>, waiting for you to press one of the Y 
or N keys. Pressing Y causes VIEW to replace <first> with <second>; 
if the N key is pressed then <first> wrill be left as it stands. In both 
instances, VIEW will then locate the next occurrence of <fir5t> and 
repeat the process until the end of the text is reached, when you will 
be returned to Command mode. The REPLACE conunaiKl can be aborted 
at any time by pressing the ESCAPE key. 

Why should we need this selective replace facility? Well, suppose 
we have a document that contains the following text: 

The aicro el 11 beep ehen the alcro seitch Is 
actIvaled. 

Now >ve decide to change 'micro' into 'computer*, wdth the desired 
result beirrg: 

The computer wrill beep when the micro switch is activated. 

Using the CHANCE command vte would enter: 

CHANGE aicro coaputer 
but the result would be: 

The coaputer el 11 beep ehen the coaputer seitch 
Is activated, 
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Both occurrences of 'micro' have been replaced - this is the effect of a 
change. In this case we need to use the REPLACE conunand as 
follows: 

REPLACE alcro coaputer 

and respond Y to replace the first 'micro' and N to leave the second 
uitchan^. 

As with CHANCE, markers 1 and 2 can be used to limit the REPLACE 
to a block of previously ntarkcd text. The syntax is the same: 

REPLACE <flp*t> <second> 12 
The FOLD setting effects text in exactly the same manner as for the 
CHANGE commatKl. 

SEARCH 

The SEARCH command does not change your text in any way; it 
simply moves the cursor to the first occurrence of the spedned search 
woi^. For example, if VIEW contains the following text: 

The man walked into the room. The other man watched closely, 
and we used SEARCH as follows: 

SEARCH The 

then the Edit mode screen will be entered and the cursor will sit 
under the first 'The' in the sentence (ie, the first word). We can now 
edit the text as normal. However, at any time we can locate the next 
occurreiKc ^xdfied in the search string by pressing function key CTRL 
II, NEXT MATCH. VIEW 'remembers' the position of the last 
occurrence of the search word, so that even if you have taken the 
cursor past that point it will be moved back to the next occurreiKe. 

Wildcard Search 

SEARCH allows you to locate words that you may have misspelt by 
using a wild card to replace unknown letters. The wild card character 
is a and question mark combination, ie, and this should be 
used for each unknown letter. The command: 

SEARCH Epidl‘7*7*?''7 

will locate occurrences of 9 letter words beginning with Epidi - no 
matter what the last four letters are. In practice it is not really 
necessary in this case to use wild cards as the command: 


) 

) 

) 

J 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 
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SEARCH EpIdI 

will work just as well. The wild card facility comes into its own 
when used in this fashion: 

SEARCH A“?c‘?a*?*?n 

Here, VIEW will locate words whose first, third, fifth and eighth 
letters are A,c,s and n respectively. The wild card option is also 
available for use with the REPLACE and CHANCE commands, but in 
the latter case it should be used with extreme care, othcnvise you 
may find all sorts of words being changed incorrectly! 

In versions of VIEW prior to 3.0 the wild card character is simply a 
question mark. Thus to locate the four letter word whose first and 
last letters arc A and s we could use: 

SEARCH A77s 

As with CHANGE and REPLACE markers 1 and 2 can be used to limit 
the extent of a SEARCH. 

Character Specialities 

A variety of special characters can be included as part of the word to 
be CHANCEd, SEARCHed or REPLACEd. Table 7.1 shows the full list 
for VIEWS: 


Key 

Command 

'C 

Carriage RETURN 

^L 

Left margin TAB 


Space 

AT 

TAB 

''Z 

Hard space 

A. 

Highlight 1 

A» 

Highlight 2 


Wild card 

AA 

^ character 


Table 7.1. 'Hat' search characters. 
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As with the wild card character each must be prefixed with the hat 
character. H^hlight I and Highlight 2 will be explained in 
Chapter 11. The hard space character is a special space character 
that VIEW inserts into a line of text in order to justify it within the 
ruler bounds. 

Using the special characters is easy. Two commonly ones are the 
RETURN and TAB characters, repie^tcd by the and ''T characters 
respectively. So if tve wished to search for 'time' on all occasions 
that it is followed by a RETURN, the syntax would be: 

SEARCH tlae'C 
Similarly, the conunand: 

SEARCH ‘THuabar 

will search for occurreiKCS of the word 'Number' where it follows a 
TAB character. The command: 

SEARCH ''THuBber''C 

would look for a TAB character followed by 'Number' and then a 
RETURN. 

In versions of VIEW prior to 3.0, only the RETURN and TAB characters 
can be serached for. The syntax for these was as follows: 

I RETURN 

TAB 

Thus to search for the word 'time' at the end of a litre we might use: 
SEARCH tiaal 
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So far the commands we have encountered have all been entered in 
Command mode and their effect has been almost immediate. Stored 
commands take the form of two letters which are entered into VIEW 
in Edit mode, and their effect is only seen when the VIEW document 
is either pweviewed with SCREEN or a hard copy printed out. 

We examined the Edit mode screen in Chapter 2, and saw how text 
typed in sits not to the far left of the screen but a few character 
spaces off to the right. It is into this margin that stored commands 
are entered. If you look at the top left-hand comer of the ruler the 
letters F and ] may or may not be present. These are in effect stored 
commands. 

A stored command is entered by moving the cursor into the stored 
command margin, typing the two letters representing the particular 
command and Ihenprcssing RETURN to take you back onto the editing 
area of the screen. The cursor caniwt be moved into the stored 
command margin using the cursor keys, though: instead you use 
furwtion key SHIFT-f8, EDIT COMMAND. Do this aiKl thie cursor will 
move into the margin. Next type: 

CE 

arxl press RETURN. You have now entered the stored commaiKl to 
produce centred text, which we shaii examine in a nwinent. 
Occasiortaily you will want to delete a stored command. This is dotte 
by moving the cursor to the line containing the stored commatKl and 
then pressing funcHon key SHIFT-19, DELETE COMMAND. 

Some of the straightforward stored commands are discussed below, 
and we will describe others during the course of the book. 

Essentially, there are two types of stored conunands. Some, such as 
CE, expect text to be entered on the same lirse, so that the command 
can thm act upon it. Others require no text aiKl affect the 
presenution of the text generally. With this second type, the rest of 
the line should be left blank as any text on it will be ignored. 
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CE - Centre Text 

This stored command will centre the text following the conunand. It 
will be centred about the middle of the current ruler. To see how CE 
works, reload the LUNAR text saved earlier. Move to the line 
containing the heading for the piece. Tranquility Base', and enter 
the stored conunand CE as desc^bed earlier. The result should look 
something like figure 8.1. 


Th# Tim 21 IM* 

CC Bm 

Tte« I•n4tnf In lh« •! Mt amt 9«pfAet 

tK» (M C«|t« tlw« It IiaB 

tIttW tM far ta ppaaaal a taka-all. fka flpat 9^4 fraa 
aan an tka aaan caaa fraa al4rlni npaMallltg Baaa. Tha 
Cafla liaa fan4a4*. 

Nall Nnaatnanf kataaa tha flnat aan ta taka a aalk an tl»a 
aaan*a aanlaaa laNag. IHa afactaavlan aaaant caaa altar lia 
NaB IncNaN kla aag aaan INa Ia4dar al tHa frafila lanar Wa 
(a|la aKIla callaafaa Caal'^ NIBrln aatdwa kla aavaaanta 
Iran inalNa tNa cralt. 


Figure 8.1. The CE stored conunand in use 

The text is not centred in Edit mode, but will be when you preview or 
print it out The line in question will be centred as shown in figure 8.2. 
Note that CE will only work on text on that particular litre - if you 
require several litres of text centred then the CE stored oonurrand must 
be entered on each litre. 


TIm TIu> tun4«y July II l«M 


Tin iM^Ini In thn ml TmnwiMlln, m nnnr mmrtmmx an4 
tiM im Mipwiaui* M t»nn< [•(!< rmtmrXmt thM It 1x4 nnt 
llll<4 tM r«p t* nPiMM • xmkm-mll. Tlx lipnt mmr4 Irmm 
mmn an tlx aMn mm (pm *l4pln: *lpnn«al ■ Ity kaaa. Tha 
tayla kM lafXa4’. 

Kail *p<a|pa»| kMaM tlx flpal Mn la taka a Mlk m tka 
aaM'a aapfaaa Ia 4 ay. Tka aaMlaaulap aaaant eaM aflap ka 
kM InakM kla any Man ika Itaaap af tka (paylla Imp kay 
(ayla akila Mllaaywa [Min yiMln Mteka 4 kla aaaaaania 
(pm ImIM (ka apad. 


Figure 82. The centred text 
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RJ - Right Justify 

like CE, the RJ stored command expects some text on the same line, 
whidi it will justify fully to the ri^t hand side of the document 
when previev^ or pninted. This is sonwtimes referred to as ranging 
right A comnrton use of RJ is to range an address and date right Clear 
any existing text from VIEW with NEW and enter the text and stored 
commands as shown in Bgure 83. 


f !•.•. 

in ».. ” 

U Dp « llM4tP 
IM f HctcK IhiMHM 
IJ t|piU« 

U Nwt« 


I (Ml* IIU (• •r4n‘ ttw p««M »ukM*lM4 bMk 'VICVl « 
OiWmM H tPiK* Saltk. I aiKleM a chaaut (a aaoap 

iha aaat lrialvdlii« Ika >Pa|paai Olaa. 


Figure 83. The RJ stored command is useful for addresses. 

Now in command mode preview the text with SCREEN - the result is 
shown in Rgure 8.4. The text also makes use of the CE command. 


I aavla Ilka «a ar4ap tka pacaMly pukllakaa kaak ‘Vltlls • 
Sakkana tuiaa' k« Iraca Saltk. I aiKlaaa a ckaaiM la caaar 
IM M*! iMilirfIfIg ItM 9 Im. 

A. n—itr 


Figure 8.4. The resultant right justified address. 
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LS - Line Spacing 

Letters and smalt documents are normally printed out lino by line. 
However, when producing copy for editing such as drafts of 
documents, reports and the text for this book, it is more convenient to 
leave extra spaces between each line, to give room for editorial 
changes aiui comments to be made. In such cases the line spacing needs 
to be altered. By default, VIEW assumes single liire spacing, so • 
althou^ IV) stored command is needed to start initially - it would be 
obtained with: 

LS 0 

LS is entered into the stored command margin in the normal maiuier - 
RETURN is pressed and then the 0 is placed in the edit area. The 
command LS 0 may seem to be wrong to obtain single line spacing, but 
if we thiidc of the command LS 0 as being read as 'no line ^ces' or 'no 
extra lines' it takes on more meaning. I^fessional copy for editing is 
normally suf>plied using double line spacing, ie, inserting a single 
blank line b^een each line of printed text The stored command for 
this would be: 

LS I 

Figure 8.5 shows how the Edit mode screen looks using this coiiunand 
on the LUNAR text, and its effect when previewed using the SCREEN 
command. 
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haa lackaN kla aay Naaa tiM laMar af tha frajlla lunar kuf 
Eafla aMla eallaaNua Main NINrtn aaickai kla aauaaanta 
Iran Inalia tha aralk. 
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Figure 85a. The LSI stored command. 
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Figure 85b. The LS1 stored command's effect. 

The value of LS can be anything up to 255, though this would not be of 
much practical use. To revert to normal sin^e line spacing at any 
point in the text you simply use the LS 0 stored command as 
described. You can have as many LS conunands in a document as you 
wish. The command will produce the desired effect up until the next 
LS conunand or when the end of the document is reached, so it is 
possible to have a variety of spadngs in a single document. 

Margins 

The ruler relates the current width of the text. At the far right- 
hand side of the ruler is the ri^t-hand maigin stop indicated by the 
< symbol. With formatting citabled, when the current word passes 
the position of this character the word is moved down onto the next 
line. There is no such left-hand character margin stop on the default 
ruler, because the left-hand side of the ruler itself will normally 
provide the margin. However, a left-hand margin stop can be used by 
editing a default ruler to include the > character. To see how it will 
affect text, clear any text from VIEW atvl then edit a default ruler as 
illustrated in figure 8.6. 


Figure 8.6. A default ruler %vith left arxl right margin stops. 
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Now notice where the cursor sits, directly to the right of the left- 
hand margin slop. Any text you from now on be formatted 
between the two stops. Figure 8.7 shows the effect on the LUNAR 
text. 



fiM tim« Ally ai 


TIm III lb* Sm •1 mi 

AMT m4 tM MlMMWl* M 

C«|Ii AiMTUtf iNil It aaI tMt »4 
tM r«r U prMMt 9 TNi fiMt 

MTi fM« MA M Ihp PMA CM! IfM 

*Tr«M«inttH biM. Th« C«fl« Km 


MiH UrMtrMf Wcmi IK« f|p«t M«t !• t«ii« 

• mU m tK« MM*« lArfM* i94m^. TIm 

•MClMIflM M»Mt C«M AflM K« h«4 1 mKa4 

KU My Aim tK« if IK* frofM* 

liMT Wf C*fl* •Kll* Mil*«ftf* t4min 

• l4rU **tcK*4 Kl* ••v*MAl* Irm inaii* 

IK* c*«ri. 


Figure 8.7. Margins allow narrow columns of text. 

Move the cursor to the last line of the text and press RETURN. Now 
nw)ve the cursor to the left with the left arrow cursor key. The cursor 
will move until it comes to the stored command n^argin. Now enter 
the following text: 

tleanahlle tllchaal Colllna orbited the aoon In the 
Coaeond hodule. 

The text flows directly across the screen and ignores the > slop 
character - until that is the text is formatted using function key 10, at 
which moment the text will be rearranged within the bounds of tlw 
> < characters. 

One of the reasons for wishing to arrange a left margin as shown is to 
enter text with side headings as in figure 8.8. 
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Figure 8^. Using margins for side headings. 


In this instance however, formatting the text will not alter the 
layout. This is because the side headings have been placed in the 
left-hand margin by first releasing the margin setting using function 
key SHIFT-f2. MARGINS. The technique is as follows: 

• Press SHIFT-f2 to move the cursor into the margin. 

• Type the text (ie, CE) and press the right arrow key to move the 
cursor back to the > character. 

• Move the cursor up onto the line and enter text 

As with rulers, in general margin settings can be arranged and re¬ 
arranged within a document as many times as you please and each 
one will only affect the text below it, up to the end of the document or 
the next ruler. Figure 8.9 overleaf stows an example in Edit and then 
Preview modes of a short section of text using several margin settings. 


) 
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Thi« it tttt ttt^it 1 

•••glM tllhlA UIIU. 


til# «M 


TNIt it MM tM0{« tnt «• IlilMtMtt Itw «tt tf 
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If ytt gMftt ttst hato to NtUto 
tt tto Itft tito tf tto ttrttn. 

lit to Ito CMtM tf tto ttMtt wtltf Ito 

Itfl MTfU fM totoii^t j«tt It Ito tty 


tto «Mttr It tto rittl 
tM tt^ It tto Mla toll 

toMtitg SMin-r2 tty 

Xhmn TNI till Mwt tt TMa It Ito tttfitl 


Figure 8.9. Default rulers with margin settings. 


Beyond the Right Margin 

Text may be placed beyond the right hand-margin. This is useful 
when making notes on text, for example. To allow this to take place, 
formatting must be turned off. Unlike the left, the right margin has 
no protect mechanism, so any subsequent formatting of this 
paragraph will ruin the layout as the text beyond the right margin 
will be brought back within the bounds of the main ruler and 
arranged accordingly. 

Margin Stored Command 

There is a single stored command that enables a margin to be set at 
the time of pr^ew arul printing - the command is LM, Left Margin. 
It can be though of as a way of setting the left-hand margin stop. 
Consider the stored command: 

Lfl 5 

When the text is printed or previewed, the left-hand nrargin will 
begin five character spaces to the right. Note that the line of text 
does not become five characters short - it is all merely shifted 
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rightwards by five characters. The LM command will affect the text 
up until the next LM command or the end of the text. Figure 8.10 
shows the LUNAR text once again with two LM commands in use. The 
first comes immediately before the first paragraph and sets LM 5, 
while the second para^aph is set to LM 10. 


9J • .•.•....• . 
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liat Uenat Kla 994 taan (lia tattap •< iKa fpttlla Iwtap Wt 
Etfla inita aatlaafiia Ctalt tltrlt Mtahat lit tavaattU 
fpM ittltt Oia araft. 


tit riMt %9949^ Jtlg at IHf 

TpanauHItv tata 

Tla laatitf It tit Sm af TratfMlIlly, tat ttar M^ftat aM 
tit tta Mtratawit at Ittpi Cagtt 99999X94 tlat It la 4 tat 
tllta^ tM tap tt aptatnl a ttlia>«ff. Tha flrtt tapi fpM 
ttn 99 tha MM MM fPM ni^lfti "TpatavIMtH lata. Tit 


Malt UpMipatf ItaaM lit flptt tan it ttha a mII m tha 
taan*t tapftet Ct4a||. Tha tM«tMHlap tM M t caM afttp It 
H94 Ifichtn hit MV 4atA tit ItMtP t« tha Ipaglla luttp haf 
Cafla ahllt eallttfM intln il^^lt Mtehad hit ttMMMt 
Ipm ImI^ tla tPaft 


Figure 8.10. LM stored commands in the LUNAR text (top) and the 
resultant output when previewed (bottom). 
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9 : Page Layout 


In almost all wordprocessing you will be aiming to transfer your final 
draft document onto a sheet of paper - the hard copy. Being able to 
fit text within the dimensions of the paper arvl arrange it neatly is 
important. VIEW has a variety of stored conunands which allow you 
to adapt and alter the way in which text is printed on the page - the 
page layout To use VIEW to obtain a professional result relies not 
only on your literary skills but also on your ability to use these stored 
conunands effectivdy. 

The Default Page 

By now you will almost certainly have attempted to print something 
prepared with VIEW. So far we have not discussed presentation of 
text: VIEW has always arranged it for us in a particular way. VIEW 
has a built-in set of default page layout settings - a standard page if 
you like - but they can easily be changed. The standard page is 
arranged as follows, working from the top down: 

* 4 blank lines - this is the Top Margin 

* 1 line - the Header line into which a heading can be placed 

* 4 blank lines • this is the Header Margin 

* 48 text lir>es - this is where your text is printed 

* 4 blank lines - this is the Footer Margin 

* 1 line - the Footer line into which page numbers and footing text 
can be placed 

* 4 blank lines - this is the Bottom Margin 

By totalling these up we see that each page actually consists of 66 
lines, 16 of which are blank, 2 of which can contain heading and 
fooling text and 48 of which will carry the document. We can alter 
any one of these as we wish by using a stored command. The relevant 
commands arc as follows: 

PL - Page Length 
Tfl - Top tlorgin 
HU - Header Flargln 
Fn - Footer llorgln 
on - Dottoa Horgln 
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This layout and the stored commands which will alter each setting 
are show in figure 9.1, and arc discussed more full bdow, once we 
have looked at headers and footers. 



TMtUanklina 


HMtUankUna 


Text ora 
48Unes 


FMtUankttna 


BMtbiuikUms 


Figure 9.1. The default page layout 
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Headers and Footers 

Look at the top and bottom of this page, and indeed most other pages 
in the book. At the very bottom thw is the page number and at the 
lop the book's title. Most other books and even magazines and reports 
alw have this. The line at the top of the p>agc is called the header 
and that at the bottom is the footer. 

Footers 

Rgurc 92 shows a the bottom of a typical printed page. The numbers 
on the right refer to line numbers. Ilie fooler is printed in the footer 
line as described in the last section, and in a default pa^ layout this 
is the fifth line from the bottom of the paper or the 62nd line on the 
page. The footer in this instance relays the word Para and the 
current page number. Line 57 contains the last line of text and the 
page reacts its end at line 66. 

Ml Thlt la aaa (raa <Im laal Maa a* a «a(ault aafa 
STi Mia la Ika laat llaa af laat a« a aafault aa«a 


»li 

«2i ra»a » 

Ml 

Hi 

Hi 

Mi 


Figure 9.2 The bottom of a default page. 

VIEW will not print a footer automatically; unless you tell it to do so 
it will print a blank line. To define a footer we use the stored 
command DF. As an example, load the LUNAR text and insert a new 
line at the top. Enter the stored command DF and press RETURN. The 
footer information must be entered onto the line containing the DF 
command - enter the following: 

DF Page 

ESCAPE into Command mode and preview the text with the SCREEN 
command. As the ^ge finishes the word Page will be printed in the 
footer line on the ri^l of the screen. In fact this would be printed on 
every single page of ^ur document should it be extended beyot>d a 
page. To enaUe the printing of page numbers we must edit the DF 
line as follows: 
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OF Page IP 

The'word' IP is a stored command (even though its iwt in the stored 
command margin) which tells VIEW to print the current page number, 
of which VIEW keeps a 'mental' note. Now preview the text. The 
rage number is printed, but in the middle of the pam with the word 
Page to the extreme left The DF stored command allows us to range 
text into three possible posltioirs. The syntax of the DF stored 
commarxiis: 

OF /left/centra/pight/ 

The slashes are important, as by counting these VIEW knows in what 
part of the footer line to place the text, ie, to the left, to the right or 
in the centre. To print Tage' arrd the page number in the centre of the 
page the DF line should be edited to read: 

OF //Pag# IP// 

Similary to justify the page details to the right or left we would use 
the DF command respc^vely as: 

OF /Poga IP/// 

OF ///Page IP/ 

We are not limited to entering just a single item of information • we 
can place text into any of the footer compartments as follows: 

OF /Ulea: P Oabhond Cuide/ZPoga IP/ 

Here the centre of the footer will be blank, whereas the footer 
defined as: 

OF /Ulaa: fl Oabhand Gulda/Oruca Saith/Paga IP/ 

will have details printed right across the bottom of the screen. 

Headers 

Headers are defiired to the same principles as footers, but using the 
stored command t»i. The header will be printed In the Header line 
which in a default page setting is the fifth line as shown in figure 
93. 
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Figure 93. Position of a header. 

To print a book title plus the author's name on the top of each page, 
the following header could be used: 

DH /Uiee; R Dabhond Cuide//Bruce Saith/ 

Placing this header definition at the start of a document means that 
it will also be printed on the very first page of the document. In many 
cases this is not desirable as the docuntent's title will be probably be 
printed at the start anyway. To avoid this, the header stould be 
defined after the first line of printed text. It will then nuss the first 
header tine but is in position to be included on the second header line. 
Headers and footers can be redefined at any tintw within your text. 
Once a header or footer has been re-defined it will be printed when 
the next header or footer line is reached. For example, when writing 
magazine copy it is useful to define a footer with die word 
'MORE....' on the bottom of each page. On the last page this footer 
would be incorrect so I place a footer containg the word 'ENDS' at the 
bottom of the text. 

On and Off 

Although we may wish to define headers and footers we may not 
wish to have them printed on every single page so they can be turned 
on and off using an appropriate stored command as foUows: 

HE on/o f f - turn header on or off 

FO on/off - turn footer on or off 

If either is turned off then VIEW will simply print a blank line in 
the relevant position until the facility if tum^ on again. The 
HE off 

conunand could be used to ensure that the header is not printed on the 
first page of a document rather than using the method described 
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earlier - of course it will need to be turned on before the next page of 
the document is printed. 

Positioning the Footer 

Unless spedhed otherwise, the footer will be printed on the 62nd 
line of a page with margins of 4 blank lines above and below. By 
assigning new values with the footer margin and bottom iitargin 
stoi^ commaiKls it is possible to set dte position of the footer in any 
of the bottom 9 lines of the p>aK. If we wished, the footer to be 
placed on the very last line of the page, while keeping the same 
number of lines of printed text. We must use: 

Bn 0 
FH 6 

The last line of text will still be printed on the 57th line but the 
footer will now be printed on the 66th and last line. Eight blank lines 
is rather wasteful so we may wish to print text so that the footer 
remains on the 66th line but the text eixls on the 64th line. This can 
be done by setting the footer margin to 1 and the bottom nraigin to 0: 

Bn 0 
Fn I 

Positioning the Header 

The position of the header can also be altered in a similar fashion by 
use of the stored conunairds: 

in Top Barg In 

Hn Header Horgln 

By adjusting these settirrgs aloirg with those of the footer, it is 
possible greatly to Icirgthen the number of printed lines per page. To 
print a header on the top line (first line) of a page, leave a blairk 
litre aird then begin printing text on the third line we would use: 

in 0 
Hn I 

Setting BM 0 and FM1, we would end up with headers aird footers 
plus 62 lines of printed text per page. 

Page Length 

All of the above adjustnrents will result in nrore printed text per 
page, but of course by increasing the values of TM, BM, FM and HM it 
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is possible to reduce the number of text lines per printed page. 
However, none actually alter the length of the page itself - 66 lines 
by default. This is just right for continuous printer stationery, 
odrerwise known as listing paper. 

But the above settings are certainly not correct for standard headed 
]>apcr, which is A4 size. In such cases you will need to adjust the 
overall printed p>age length usii^ the PL command. Experiment with 
the PL setting to suit your own P^per length. A4 size paper will 
normally require a PL setting of 70 as follows: 

PL 70 

Sizes of headers, footers and their associated mar^ns can then be 
adjusted until you get the formula that is correct ror you. Calculating 
the number of printed lii\es per page is quite easy - just add up the 
size of all the rttargins and subtract the value from the page length. 
For example, 

in - 0 

HO - I 

Fn - I 

on - 0 

Header line ■ I 

Footer Line ■ 1 

TOTAL - 1 

Page Length > 70 

The total lines printed per page would be calculated as 
Page length - (margiru totals + header and footer) 

With the above settings this would works out as: 

70-1-66 

To give 66 lines of document text per page. 

When you have found yotu- standard page it is well worth saving a 
copy of this to disc uiwler a suiUble file name such as STANDARD, 
which can then be loaded in as you prepare each document. Figure 9.4 
shows a suitable set up dummy document, the contents of which could 
be loaded automatically by your !Boot file by adding a LOAD 
command to the end of it as follows: 

•UORD 
nOOE 3 
SET FJI 
LOAD STANDARD 
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M //mcMmi Nbm// 

DF 

LS « 

Cf OmvamiI N««4lnf 
V /Irves S«llh/F«ft |F/En4/ 


Figure 9.4. A standard page. 


Page Ejecting 

In the normal course of events VIEW will automatically eject a page 
when it comes to its end. This page ejection takes the form of the 
footer and bottom margin being print^ on the current page aird the 
top margin and header on the rrext page. On occasions however, it is 
useful to be able to 'fores' a page to be ejected even though that page 
is not full of text For example. Section 2 of a document might be^n 
half-way down a page, but it would be more presentable if it were to 
begin on a rrew page. By inserting the stored corrunand PE at the erxl 
of Section 1 (irrunediately before the start of Section 2) the page will 
be ejected and Section 2 will begin on a new page. 

The page eject commarKl may also be a conditional one. Suppose we 
have a table that is 10 litres in length including title. If tne table 
was towards the end of some text, Tt is quite pebble that a page 
break would occur sorrre way through the taWe, splitting it across two 
pages. This may not be desirable. In such cases, specifying a number 
ato the PE shued corrunand will force a page ejKt should there be 
fewer lines remaining on the page than the number specified, 
thereby ensuring that the text or figure after the command is placed 
on a new page. In the case of our 10 line table we would use Ore stored 
oomrTarrd: 

PE 10 

so that if there are fewer than 10 lines of text space left on the page, 
it will be ejected. The PE comand docs not affect the printing of the 
footer - this will be printed as rrormal urrless FO OFF is used. 
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NormaHy, VIEW will eject to the start of the next page. It is 
possible, though, to force VIEW to eject to the next odd or even 
numbered page using the stored commands: 

OP - eject to next odd numbered page (ie, 3,57 etc) 

EP - eject to next even numbered page (ie, 2,4,5,7 etc) 

Uses for both these stored commands may not be immediately obvious 
so here is an application for each. If you have a two page ^read of 
tables then it would be more effective to ensure that the two pages 
form a spread or landscape'. To allow this to happen the first page 
of the tables must be print^ on an even number paged, using EP before 
the hrst table will ensure this. A use for OP would be to ensure that 
each new chapter or section head appears on an odd (right hand) 
page by using it before the page is printed. 

Paging and Page Numbers 

VIEW splits a document into pages, inserting page breaks, headers 
and footers at the appropriate points. However, we can disable the 
paged facilty so that the document is printed as a continuous sheet 
without any breaks, footers and headers using the page break stored 
command PB as follows: 

PB OFF - page breaks OFF 

PB OH - page breaks ON 

With page breaks ON the current page number can be printed out 
anywhere within a document using the special stored conunarxl IP. It 
is special in that it does not go into the stored comrruind margin but 
irutead works in conjunction with DH, DF, RJ, Lj arul CE. 

As your computer's naemory is limited, long documents will often 
have to be split into a number of snuller sub-documents. In such 
instances page numbers will be affected - by default each sub¬ 
document will start wth page number 1, and in a 50 page document 
this can be confusing! 

To overcome this difficulty, VIEW has a stored commarKl which 
allows us to set the value at which IP begins: it is SR. Suppose we 
have firushed part 1 of the document - we preview this with 
SCREEN and rwte that the last page number is 12. After clearing the 
existing text, we start editing part 2 of the docurrrent arnl so would 
wish page numbers to start at 13 - using the SR stored commarul at the 
very start of the text we would enter: 

SR P 13 
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and now the first page printed will be numbered 13, the second 14 and 
so on. Note that only SR is entered into the stored command ntargin - 
the P and 13 are within the edit screen but on the same line as the SR 
stored conunand. If we need to use a third or fourth part then the 
piDoedure is exactly the same: note the last page number and use SR 
to set it to one greater in the next part. 

Look at the bottom of any two pages in this book. The page numbers 
are always on the edge of the page. This does not happen by accident 
- they are placed there for ease of reference. If the page nurnbers 
were always printed in the same position then half of them would be 
lost in the book spine. The numbers could be placed in the centre of 
the footer, but this makes it slower to flick through to locate a 
particular page. This is not only important with footers; with 
headers, we might want the document name printed on the outer edge 
of the page as well. Again, VIEW can handle this automatically. 

The stored command is T5 (two sided): 


ON 

OFF 


With TS ON, VIEW will alternate the footer and header details for 
you. TS OFF turns the facility off, and is the default state. Try 
e»7erimenting with some text to see exactly what happens - figure 
95 shows a VIEW screen making use of the TS stored command. 


tlM> JhI« II IM« 


Cf lp«A«ulllly l«» 

ItMlfif i«i th« Sm tf 
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Rail llp«atp«nf bacM* tK« flrat mmt la taka a aalk an tha 

ba Na4 Inabad bla an^ Raan IM laMan af lha fraflla lunar 
bw| Cafla Alla aallaafiia Idain RIAIn aatebatf tiTa 

Figure 93. The TS stored command. 
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Note the positions of headers and footers. In this instance dre 
header and footer are defined as follows: 


DH /Lunar Text/ZHan on the tloon/ 

OF ///Poge IP/ 

When this page is printed the headers and footers on page 1 and 2 
will be printed in position as follows: 

Page 1: 


Lunar Text 
Page 2: 


Han on the Hoon 
Page I 


Han on the hoon Lunar Text 

Page 2 

We have already encountered the left margin stored command, LM. 
The TSON command also allows us to follow it with a margin iiKlent 
value to take into account the 'gutter' which is found in all books. 
The gutter is the rrrargin area which goes into the binding of the book 
• it nfcctivcly spreads across the 2 pages which face each other. 

The stored comrnand: 


TS OH 10 

would provide a gutter margin of 10 characters on each page - 
margin would be switched to the other side of the page when 
rrext page is printed and back otKe a^n on the thiiid page and 
ensuring that the margin is always racing to the inside of the 


nil 




At the very start of this book wc saw how a wordprocesscd letter can 
be used to mail large numbers of people about a particular item or 
offer. A couple of chapters back we ailso saw how the CHANCE 
command could be used to adapt the letter, chanmng names, 
addresses aivl so forth. However, producing perlups several hundred 
letters in this way would be time consuming. Instead it is almost 
certain that a particular form of letter mailing was used, handled by 
a macro. The word macro in wordproccssing simply means a way of 
repeating a particular task quickly and evidently. 

The VIEW macro can be thought of as a targe stored command and the 
letter to be printed as a tem^ate in which 'holes' arc left. Into these 
holes are dropped the name and address of the person concerned, and 
any other itdormation wc may wish to include. So that VIEW knows 
where to insert the information, a special character is used - this is 
the @ character. The 9 is followed by a number, the first of which is 
always 0, so the first three macro symbols would be ©0, @1 and ®2. 
Now we need to assign to each of these macro symbols some 
information, so we could say in our initial example that: 

@0 « Mr B Keeper 
@1 ■ 103 Acacia Ave 
@2 - Arkley 

Now as VIEW prints the letter template, whenever it comes across 
@0 it will print 'Mr B Keeper'. Similarly when it encounters ©1 it 
will print '103 Acada Ave’ and 'Arkley' when it gets to a ©2. By 
redefining the information assigned to ©0, ©1 and ©2 another letter 
can be printed and the new information 'dropped' into the template 
as it is printed, and of course this can go on for as long as wc wish, or 
rather for as long as the information is supplied. 

That's the theory, so let's try a simple macro exerdse for ourselves - 
and I do suggest that you work through this one! 

A maao is defined using the stored commands DM and EM. DM is 
define macro and so comes at the start, whilst the macro is ended by 
EM. Macros are called by name - the name however is limited to two 
letters which may be any combination, such as AA, BB, AB, ZZ, SD. It 
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is important to remember that character case is significant so that a 
macro called aa is different to one called AA. The macro name must 
follow the DM command, ie 

on nn 

Figure 10.1 shows how your macro should be entered into VIEW. 


•2 

•I 


n 

in 


Figure 10.1. A simple macro setup. 

We have included the PE (page eject) stored conunand within the 
macro - in fact we can include any of the stored commands that are 
suitable. The macro is thus defin^, and now we must provide the 
information for it to work on. Press function key SHIFT 47 EDIT 
COMMAND to move the cursor into the stored conunand margin. Now 
you enter the two letters that make up the macro's name, AA in this 
case, and press RETURN. On the same line the items we wish to be 
assigned to each character arc entered, each being separated by a 
comma, thus: 

AA Mr B Keepcr,103 Acacia Ave,ARKLEY>Iertfordshire 


Spa<^ within the parameter line, as it is known, arc significant, so 
placing a space after a conuna within the line will resuK in a space 
bein^ print^. To see how the macro turns out we can either print it or 
prewew it with the SCREEN command, and the effect is shown in 
figure 10.2. Each % character within the template has been 
substituted by its assigned value from the parameter line. 


Figure lOJL The macro in action. 
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We can now add another parameter line if we wish, in fact as many 
as we want, and they all follow the above format. After the last 
parameter line add aiwther one as shown below, remember that the 
AA should sit within the stored conunand margin: 

nn lip D nbs,76 Cardnar Rood, Prealalch 
Now when you print or preview the nucro two pages will be 
di^layed/printcd, the second taking and showing the details of Mr 

Figure 103 shows part of the layout of the original letter in Chapter 
1 and how it might look in macro form. The format of the letter looks 
untidy, but it will be squared up when the template details are 
added. Presentation is worth bearing in mind when desiring a 
gerwral purpose macro. Previewing the layout and use ol the function 
keys to split and join lirtes will get the final layout to an acceptable 
form. 

f .•.•.•.•..•.< 


( 

( 


CC 


Itly MHv IM. RIlMgMtt 


• t 
•2 
•2 


RJ SOtli (tlT 


( 

( 


( 

( 



Figure 10.3. Macros in the original letter. 

The length of total parameters within a nuicro is limited only by the 
number of characters you can type onto a line - in VIEW this is 132 
characters, and as with all stoi^ conunands they are not kept to the 
limit specified by the current ruler, ie they may go beyond it. 

The parameters within the parameter lliw are separated from one 
another by use of a comma. So what if we wish to include a comma in 
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the parameter itself? For example, when sending a letter to the Brm 
of: 

Fox, Fox and Fox 

The conuna after the first Dickens would be the end of the first 
paramcrter. The solution: if you wish to include a comma within a 
parameter you include the text around it inside angled brackets thus; 

<Fox, Fox and Fox> 

The parameter line might then be: 

RR <Fox, Fox and Fox>,33 Tha Larch,Stafford 

Number Registers 

In the last chapter we saw that VIEW keeps track of the current 
page, which can be printed tvithin a stored command by use of the 
oonunand IP. P is a special location within VIEW known as a 
register. There are 26 registers in all, labelled from A to Z. Four 
renters other than P are used by VIEW, though two of these are 
limited to the Master 128 and the Master Compact. The five 
registers used are: 

P Pageniunbcr 

C Chapter number 

L Linecount 

D Date (Master 128 & Compact only) 

T Time (Master 128 & Compact only) 

The C register is used to hold the current chapter number. Unlike P, 
which ke^ track of the current page number for itself, C must be set 
manually each time a new chapter is started. All registers are set 
with the SR command in the same nnanner. To set Copter 1 at the 
start of a document use: 

SR C I 

To print ‘Chapter 1' on the first page a suitable command would be; 
C£ Chapter |C 

and of course it could be included in headers and/or footers: 

OF /Uiee; R Dabhond Guide/Chapter iC/Page IP/ 

To increment the C register by 1 each time a new chapter starts, use 
the stored command: 

SR C |C*1 
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The current value of C will then have one added to it. The foimat of 
this command is the same to increment any register. 

A count of lines per page is kept in the L register by VIEW - VIEW 
itself automatically increments this register each time it 'prints' a 
line It is set to 0 when a page break occurs. Like all oUier registers it 
can be used in a stored command: 

CE Current Line count Iss |L 
The T and D registers can only be used on the Master 128. They arc 
ideal for time aird date stamping a letter. Letters are always dated 
so on a Master 128 you could set up a letter heading like this: 

Dobs Press 
76 Gardner Rood 
Presteich 
tlanchester 
RJ ID 

The D and T commands can be used with the VIEW supplied with the 
Master Compact, but the clock on this is static (unless you have 
Econet) and will only ever print the date and time fixed at; 

31 Dec 1999, 23;S9:59 
So 1 suppose you could use the facility once! 

Chapter Sub-headings 

Many documents and books use a section numbering system such as 

23.1 which would be chapter 2, section 3, subsection 1. For example: 

to. I Introduction 

10.1.1 Scope 

10.1.2 RIes 

10.1.3 Notes 
10.2 Hoe to Urite 

10.2.1 Style 

10.2.2 Layout 

We can quite happily print out the chapter number at the start of 
each section using the C register. To obtain the section number and 
subsection numbm, we set up two unused VIEW registers to keep a 
count of them. As an example we decide to use registers A and B as 
follows: 

A = Section numbers 
B > Subsection numbers 
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To print the first heading (HO.l Introduction') we must set register C 
to 10 and register A to 1 as follows: 

SR C 10 
SR R 1 

A separate stored command must be used for each and these might be 
printed on the left of the page with the LJ stored command: 

LJ IC.IR Introduction 


Subsections 10.1.1 through to 10.U require no alteration to be made 
to registers C or A but register B must be first set and then 
incremented from 1 through to 3 as follows (the comm«its on the left 
in brackets are for your information only and should not be entered): 


SR B 1 

LJ IC.IR.IB Scope 
SR B IB«t 

LJ IC.IR.IB RIae 
SR B |B«I 

LJ IC.IR.IB Notes 


(Set register B^l) 

(Print chapter, section and subsection) 
(Increment register B by 1) 

(Print chapter, section and subsection) 
(Increment register B by 1 to 3) 

(Print chapter, section and subsection) 


When this is printed or displayed with SCREEN the registers' 
values will be printed to give: 


10.I Introduction 

10.1.1 Scope 

10.1.2 flies 

10.1.3 Notes 


To print the items in section 2 of chapter 10 the A register needs to be 
incremented to 2 and then the subsection register B set to 1 and then 2 
this would be done as follows: 


SR R 2 

LJ IC.IR Hoe to Urlte 
SR B I 

LJ IC.IR.IB Style 

SR B |B*I 

LJ |C.|R.|B Layout 


(Set register A-2) 

(Print chapter and section) 

(Set register B«l) 

(Print chapter, section and subsection) 
(Increment register B by 1 to 2) 

(Print chapter, section and subsection) 


Printing this will display: 

10.2 Hoe to Urlte 

10.2.1 Style 

10.2.2 Layout 
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Of course, all ihe above might at first sight seem a convoluted way 
to number sections and subheadings, and of course you are right. 
However it has two advantages. The first and most obvious is that 
should you decide to rearrange your docunwnt so that chapter 10 
moved to become chapter 12 and you also decided to insert an extra 
subsection here and there, altering the numbering would only require 
a few stored command settings to be altered ratter than having to go 
through the entire document and alter every single occurrence. The 
second big advantage comes when using registers with macros, and we 
will examine that in the chapter after next, after we have examined 
the somewhat thorny task of printers and printing text. 
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Text in VIEW can be sent to a printer simply by entering Command 
mode and typing: 

SHEETS 

This was discussed briefly in the last section of Chapter 3. 

The document in memory will be printed in the standard default 
character set of the printer. However, nwst printers these days 
support extra printing facilities. Virtually all machines will allow 
you to underline text, and to cn4x>lden it by printing each character 
twice to provide a darker print These two effects are ideal for 
document headings. Other effects are also possible depending on the 
type of printer you have: italics, double height, double width and so 
on. Your printer nunual contains details. 

The effects can be reached from VIEW. However, to be able to use 
them a special form of program called the printer driver must be 
loaded Into VIEW. By inserting special codes (called highlight 
codes) into the text of your document it is possible to produce these 
extra effects. 

Printer Types 

Essentially there are two kinds of printer. The most popular type is 
the dot matrix machine. Epson, Star, Citizen and Taxan all 
nunufacture good examples. The printer 'constructs' each character 
as it needs to be printed by pushing out a grid of small pins formed 
into the character shape. The pins strike the paper through an ink 
ribbon, producing the character. The second type is the daisywheel 
printer. This is rather like an electronic typewritter in that it 
contains a wheel of characters which is rotated to the desired 
character and then printed. 

For producing high quality text to a professional standard, the 
daisywheel printer is best. But it is often slow, and can only produce 
a very small range of printing effects, bold and underline being the 
most common. Different styles of text can be produced by changing the 
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daisywheel itself. Without a doubt the dot matrix printer is more 
versatile - and indeed all the latest of these enable you to select a 
near letter (mality (NLQ) effect, which is acceptable for letters and 
documents. Mme dot matrix printers even support letter quality (LQ) 
print, which can be alnwst indistinguishable from daisywheel 
output 

If you arc going to buy a dot matri>j>rinter then there is one golden 
rule: it must be Epson-compatible. Tne Epson printer, and in 
particular the Epson FX80 printer, has been adopted as a sort of 
unofficial world standard and the codes that control the special 
effects have been carried across to most but not all dot matrix 
printers. An Epson-compatible printer then is one that supports and 
will recognise all of the Epson effect codes (lefeircd to as control 
codes), litis does not mean that you should rush out and buy an Epson 
printer; on the contary, you should buy one that has any extra 
facilities that you want, but it should suf>port the Epson standard set 
and at least have an NLQ capability. 

The Printer Driver 

To create the special program that drives the printer to obtain 
^Kcial effects, you will need to use a program called a printer driver 
generator (PDC). The offical Acomsoft version can be obtained from 
any Acorn Dealer and includes an easy to follow instruction numual. 
The program disc which accompanies this book <see Appendix M) 
also contains a specially written PDC program which supports extra 
facilities. 

Master Compact owners will find that their version of VIEW 
contains an Epson FX80 printer driver already installed so that if you 
are using this type of printer or a compatible model you can go 
straight ahead and do so, with no need for a PDC. 

Free Bees 

If you already have a printer driver then you can skip the next few 
paramphs if you so and move onto the section marked 
1,030102 the Driver'. Having said that this new page or two does 
explain now printer control codes work and so you may find it worth 
reading if you arc unsure to there operation. 

Listing 11.1 provides the simple printer driver which will allow 
you to select two effects from View - the choice is yours but the most 
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useful arc bold or underlined text. To make use of this program and 
the nnore sophisticated Printer Driver Generator program on the 
Programs Disc it is important that you imderstand just how to control 
your printer. This can oe an off putting aspect of wordproccssing but I 
assure you that there is no particular magk involved and if you read 
what follows carefully you will master ^nter control. 


Control Codes 

The printer has what can be called its own language. This language 
is in the form of numbers. When a printer receives a certain sequence 
of numbers it will act upon them. The telephone exchange recc^gnises 
numbers you dial on the telephone and uses this to select one 
particular f^ne in the whole world. Use a different sequence of 
numbers and a different phone is called. Send a different sequeiKe of 
numbers to the printer and a different effect is selected or perhaps a 
selected effect is cancelled. The numbers that are sent to the printer 
are called control codes or Escape codes. 

To select the effect that you want from your printer in means looking 
at the printer manual to extract the necessary codes - not as painful 
as it seems. To help a bit you'll fiiui that Appendix ] contaiirs a list of 
more important jjrmter control codes - you can extract the codes you 
want from here or look through your printer manual. 

Printer manuals will normally provide control code sequences in one 
of two ways, ie ESC or CHR$ codes - most printer manuals have both, 
so concentrate on the row of CHR$ codes. For example a typical Epson 
printer nunual the table to select emphasised (bold) text might look 
like this: 

CODE: ESC E 

PURPOSE : Select emphasised print 
FORMAT : CHR$(27) CHR$(69) 

REMARKS : This command causes the printer to print in emphasised 
(bold) mode 

All the information needed to produce emphasised text is here! The 
line we are really interested in is the line marked FORMAT, 

FORMAT : CHR$(27) CHR$(69) 
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indeed all we have to do is to take the two numbers given in that 
line, 

27 and 69 

and place a 1 in front of each, so that the control code sequence to be 
sent to the printer becomes: 

1,27,1,69 

Sending this will turn bold print on an Epson compatible p>rinter. You 
can try this from BASIC first widi the following 5 line [vogram: 

10 VDO 2 : REH turn printer on 
20 PRINT "This 1* normal taxt* 

30 VDU 1.27,1,69 

40 PRINT "Thin 1» bold toxt- 

50 VDO 3 : REM turn printer off 

If you Bnd that your printer manual docs not contain these CHR$ 
values then it will certainly have the ESC character sequences, that 
you can quite easily convert into CHR$ values. In the above example 
the italic font was also specified as 
CODE: ESC E 

ESC means ESCAPE. The ASCn code for ESCAPE is 27, similarly the 
ASai code for *£' is, yes you guessed it 69. So ESC E is 27,69. 

Up to a point 

Once a printer effect has been selected with an output control 
sequence the pjrinler will continue to act on it until it is switched off 
or It is cancelled by another command. The manual enhy to turn 
emphasised (bold) print off might look like this: 

<X>DE:ESC5 

PURPOSE: Turn emphasised print mode off 
FORMAT: CHR$(27) CHR$(70) 

REMARKS : This command causes the pirinter to cancel the 
emphasised print mode 

To cancel empihasised pnint then the control code sequence would be: 
1,27.1,70 
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Wc could add 2 more lines to the BASC program above as follows: 

42 VDO 1.27. l,7e 

43 PRINT "Normal text once more" 


Underlined Text 

Text underlining is a useful capability and for this reason it is 
generally used as the 'other' effect on printer drivers. Not only is it J 

useful for emphasis (as is bold) but it is also ideal for underlining 
section headings etc. 

From a programming point of view, selecting underlined text 
provide a new challenge: 

CODE: ESC - 1 

PURPC8E : Turn underlined print mode on 
FORMAT: CHR$(27) CHR$(45) 1 

REMARKS : This command causes the printer to uixlertine text J 

Unlike emphasised print, underlined print is one of several printer 
effects that require 3 control codes to be sent The procedure is just the \ 

same and looking at the above table to get undcriined print we must > 

send each of the above codes (27,45 and 1) to the printer, 
remembering to precede each with a 1 thus: 

1,27,1,15,1,1 

The sequence to turn off underlined text is almost identical except 

that the final I becomes a 0 thus: ^ 

1,27,1,15,1,0 

HomePDG 

The HomePDG as 1 have called it uses the emphasised and 
undcriined codes to produce these effects - you can see that these are 
placed in DATA statements towards the end of the listing itself, the 
only difference being that each control code sequence ends with a 255 
to denote that fact. Obviously you can enter your own codes here 
if your printer is not an Epson compatible, or if you wish to use other ) 

effects. Remember though that you are limited to just two. 

Once you have entered the program save It before running. The 
program does not include any self checking because it will vary from 
user to user, so do double check the listing. Once RUN the program 

) 

% 
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will automatically save the printer driver as 'HEdriver" and is ready 
to use. 

A final note concerning the printing of pounds. Epson comfuitible 
printers have built into them several standard character sets, by 
default the American mode is selected which does iK)t have a pound 
character. By setting dip switdres within your printer (sec your 
printer nunual) then the English character set can be permanently 
enabled, and this of course contains a £ character. However the £ 
character is shares an ASCII code with the hash, #, character so if 
you wish to print a pound then the # must be inserted into your text. 

( Printer E)river Generators such as Acomsoft's and the one on the 

Programs Disc will allow you to configure your printer driver to print 
pounds regardless of dip switch settings. 

^ Loading the Driver 

Enter VIEW with the *WORD conunand, select Mode 3 and reset 
with NEW. Master Compact ovmcrs will have an Epson FX80 driver 
insUlled automatically, other users will need to load in the newly 
created driver. If you are using the DIY printer driver type the 
following comnund from Command mode; 

PRINTER Edriver 

The disc drive will come to life and the Edriver printer driver will 
be loaded. The PRINTER command is a special sort of LOAD command 
- it looks for a printer driver specified after the command PRINTER 
and loads it into the printer driver area. Otkc the driver is loaded it 
is ready to use. 

If you already have another printer driver then simply load this in 
the same way using the driver's name, ie if the driver is called 
FL016 then it is loaded with: 

PRINTER FL0I6 

^ More Codes 

Your printer will be able to produce many more special effects other 
than the two described above, especially if you have a dot matrix 
printer. You may wish to substitute another effect so here are some 
more that are possible on a standard Epson compatible printer. 

c 
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E>oubIe sized or enlarged characters provide an excellent way to 
head the start of a document A single printer code will select double 
dzed text on Epson compatible, the code is 14 so the sequence is: 
l,M 

As you can see an ESC character is not needed. Turning double sized 
mode off is done with another single code, 20: 

1,20 

If you want to get more text on a line of printer paper then there are 
several ways to^ about it, depending on how many characters per 
line you want. I%a-sizcd mode prints text at the rate of 10 
characters per inch and is enabled with codes 27,70,1 so the complete 
sequence is: 

1,27,1,70,1,1 

Elite sized nnode provides 12 characters per inch while condensed 
print squeezes in 17 characters per inch. The control codes for each 
are: 


1.27.1.66.1.2 

1.27.1.66.1.3 

If you are processing documents that contain material of a 
mathematical nature then the abiliw to print superscript arul 
subscript numbers will be most invaluable. Superscript mode is 
enabled with the output control sequence: 

1,27,1,63,1,0 

This can be used with most other effects printer with the exception of 
enlarged print. The code 
1,27,1,81 

is used to catKel superscript and subscript printing. Of course it is 
possible to print entirely in superscript mode - suitable for producing 
the 'small' print that nobody ever reads! 

Subscript mode works by printing text on the bottom of the line, as 
the following example clearly shows, the output code to enable 
subscript printing is: 

1,27,1,83,1,1 
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Highlight Codes 

To obtain a special effect we placca highlight code into the text • 
this is a special character which VIEW recognises as being a 
command to turn on a special effect until the hi^ight code is 
encountered again, at which time the special effect will be turned 
off. VIEW has two sUndard highlight codes, called highlight 1 and 
highlight 2 - these are obtained with function keys SHIFT-f4 
HICHUCHT1 and SHIFT S HICHUCHT 2. 

As only these highlight commands are available, we can onlv get at 
two of the range of effects directly. Selecting highlight 1 will make 
the printer produce underlirted text while highlig^ht 2 gives bold 
text. To try them out enter Edit nnode and on the first line type: 

This Is rtoraol text 

On the second liire first press SHIFT44 and you vrill see a white square 
with a small black dash in it (NB: in early versions of VIEW and 
when using Mode 7 you will see only a white dash). After this type: 
This is undsrllnsd text 

/ and then press SHiFT-14. Again a white square with a black dash will 

appear and this will turn urtderlining off. If you fail to turn a 
highlight off then the effect will be continu^ throughout your text 
, until the next highlight or end of text is reached. Clupter 18 

V contains a useful utility program which will check through a 

document to ensure that highlight codes 1 arrd 2 are balarued. On the 
third liirc do the same for highlight 2 ervlosing them around the 
( text: 

This Is bold tsxt 

f highlight 2 appears as a white square containing a black asterisk (or 

just an astcri^ in early versions of VIEW and wh^ entering 
highlight 2 in a Mode 7 Edit screen). 

Return to Command mode atvd type SCREEN. As the text appears you 
will see that both highlight codes are shown. Now with yoiu* 
printer attached and ready to go print the text by typing: 

SHEETS 

and pressing RETURN when the Tage 1...' prompt appears. All being 
well the highlight codes should have the desired effect. Once the 
printing is completed return to Edit nrade. It is also possible to use 
both highlight codes together - for example using rughlight 1 and 2 
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at the start and end of some text will produce underlined bold text. 

Try it on Ute fourth line as follows, by pressing function keys SHFr-f4 
or SHIFT-15: 

flD Underlined and bold text BD ) 

Note that an inverse minus si^ means enter/exit highlight 1 and an 
inverse asterisk means enter/exit highlight 2. 

Print this out to check that it works correctly. ) 

The above examples all take effect on a single line of text - 

highlight codes can be used to embolden or underline anything from a 'N 

single word through to a whole paragraph or document The ' 

following example when printed would underline the words 

'underlined' and print It arrd the rest of the line in bold. 

B Here is soae B underlined B ehlle the 

rest of ths non- B underlined B I* In bold 

only.B ) 


Extended Highlights 

To gain access to those other special effects we need to employ an 
extended hi^^t, where we use a stored comnumd to reset 
highlight 2 so that it sends a different code to the printer driver. 
When the printer driver sees this new code number it will allow the 
use of certain combinations of highlight 1 and highlight 2 to produce 
effects on the printer in addition to underlining and bold. The extra 
or extended effects are as shown in table 11.1: 


Highlight 

BBBB 

B 

BBB 

BB 

BD 

BBB 

BBB 


Effect 

Reset printer 

Switch underlining on and off * 
Switch bold on and off 
Begin subscripting * 

Begin superscripting • 

Revert to normal print after super- or 
subscripting 

Select alternative font (Pica) on or off 


} 


) 

) 
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BBO Switch italics on and off 

Table 11.1. The extended highlight set. 

The extended highlights marked with an asterisk are only effective 
for that line of text and will switch themselves off automatically 
should they not be cancelled on the same line, so if they are required 
on the next line then they must be re-selected. The reset printer 
highlight should always be used at the start of all documents to 
clear the printer of any effects that may have been left enabled from 
a previoudy fninted document. 

To use the extended highlight set it is necessary to reset highlight 2 
using the stored comirratul HT as follows: 

HT 2 130 

Once encountered the extended highlights can be used unless they are 
disabled by reselccting the normal highlight 2 code 129 with the 
stored commatKl: 

HT 2 129 

Effects may be tT^xed so underlined text with bold italics is possible, 
as are other combinations. 

Highlight codes are not limited to turrmal text. They irtay be 
included in stored conurrands itKiuding headers arul footers if so 
desired. 

SHEETS versus PRINT 

The SHEETS commarvl allows single pages of text to be printed. The 
page number is displayed before the page of text is sent to the 
printer. To print the sheet, any key is then pressed bar the M and Q 
keys. If M is pressed then that page will not be sent to the printer. 
Instead it will be shown on the screen and the next page in the 
document will then be prompted. In this way the SHEETS comnumd 
can be used to print or reprint selected pages from a document. 
Pressing the Q key \vill quit printing. 

VIEW also supports another printing command - aptly called PRINT. 
Entering this command will result in the whole of me document being 
sent to the printer without a pause between the pages, so is only 
suitable for use with continuous stationery. The PRINT command can 
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also be used to print VIEW files direct from disc without affecting 
the current contents of menvjry. For example, typing; 

PRINT Chapterll 

would look for a file called Chapterll on the current filing system 
and print it - all hiehlight and stored conunands are recognised and 
actea on. If several files are to be printed then a list of filenames can 
be included in the PRINT conunand, each separated by a space. The 
command sequence: 

PRINT Chapterl ChapterZ Chapters Chapterl 
would send the four named files one after the other to the printer. 

Microspacing 

Justification has already been discussed. VIEW justifies text by 
inserting extra spaces between words to provide a strai^t right 
hand ed^ to the text of a document. While this leaves an even edge, 
the spaditg of words within lianes is often rather eccentric. Some 
printers provide a facility known as microspacing. Essentially, with 
microspacing enabled, VIEW divides all the extra mces needed to 
justify a line of text (ie, those it needs to add itself) into divisional 
units of 1 /120ths of an inch. Then it arranges these units everUv 
through the line by adding an equal number of them to each of the 
spaces within the line - thus ensuring that each space within the 
text is of an equal size. 

If the MICROSPACE command is followed by a nunnber then this 
determines the width of the characters, where n the number is 
measured in l/120th of an inch • a default setting of 10 is taken if no 
number is specified. 

If you are using the Acomsoft PDG it is possible to include this 
microspacing tocility in the printer driver. If it is included it is 
enabled by typing MICROSPACE from command mode. The extended 
PDG on the Programs Disc (see Appendix M) does not support 
microspucing. 

Text Formatting 

The inclusion of highlight codes within text will give formatted text 
a ra^ed right edge on screen. However, text remains formatted as 
the lughlignt codes, although being sent to the printer via the 
printer driver, are not printed as characters. 
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Making a Hash of Pounds 

It is a fact of life that virtually any printer you mav care to buy will 
be set up ready to use for the Am^can market - after all this is 
where more printers are sold than any where in the world. The 
relevaitce of this for us is that as it stands the printer will be unable 
to print the sterling pound sign. £. This is because the £ sign is rwt 
used very often and as such it does rrot appear in the printers 
American character set, in fact if wu do try to print a £ you will get a 
' it\stcad. Virtually all printers have alternative character sets 
however arrd normally an English character set which will contain 
the £ sign of course. But the English character set does not normally 
contain an hash, #, sim. This can be aimoying if you are using VIEW 
and listing assembly Iwguage programs as you will have to select 
the correct character set first, though this can be done by a IBoot file 
of course. 

There are two ways in which a printers character set can be be 
changed to the English font. By setting the printer dip switches so 
that the set is always selected or as mentioned via a BASIC conunand 
as part of your !Bo^ file. On Epson compatible printers the following 
sequence of VDU codes will select the English character set: 

U0U2,1,27,1,82,1,3,3 

So a very simple IBoot file to do this and then drop into VIEW with 
a printer driver installed could look like this; 

•BASIC 

UDU2,I,27,I,82,I,3,3 

•UORD 

nOOE 3 

HEM 

SETUP FI 
PRINTER Epson 
LORD letter 

Note that BASIC is selected first before performing the VDU 
sequence and dropping us back into VIEW. 

Having done this the £ sign will not normally be printed when you 
have a £ in your text. The £ sign has now taken the place of the # 
character in the character set. Thus placing a # in the text will cause 
a £ to be printed when it isencounteiWi. Tt^ is unless you are using a 
full printer driver in which case when the Printer Driver Generator 
asks which character will produce a £ you should respond with 35 
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which is the ASCQ code for a hash. Now you can use Cs in your text 
and when the driver encounters one it will send a # to the printer 
instead and print a £ sign. (You don't know the problems we had 
getting these last few paragraphs right coming from VIEW, via 
another computer, to typesetting!) 

To reselect the American character set you can either turn your 
printer off and on or from BASIC type: 

UOU 2,1,27,1,02,1,0.3 

Listings 


10 REH HoimPDG 
20 REM <C» Bruc« Saleh 1987 
30 REM VIEN: A Dabhand Guide 
40 REM Highlights 1,2 and E's 
50 : 

60 voctor-tAS 
70 oswreh-trrEE 
80 PROCasseable 

90 •SAVE Edrlver SOOO^CO 400 400 
100 END 
110 : 

120 DEP PROCasseable 

130 FOR pass-4 TO 7 STEP 3 

140 P%-t400;0«-t5000 

150 (OPT pass 

160 JMP print 

170 JMP on 

180 JMP off 

190 JMP none 

200 JMP none 

210 : 

220 .none 
230 RTS 
240 t 
250 .on 
260 EDA 42 
270 JMP oswreh 
280 : 

290 .off 
300 LDA *3 
310 JMP oswreh 
320 : 
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330 .print 
340 STA aoc 
350 STX xsav* 

360 STY ysave 
370 CMP #128 
380 BEO dol 
390 CMP *129 
400 BEQ do2 
410 CMP tKSC’f 
420 BNE notpound 
430 LOA 135 
440 .notpound 
450 JSR 4FFE3 
460 RTS 
470 : 

480 .dol 

490 LOA boldflag 

500 BHI turnboldoff 

510 EOR #255 

520 STA boldflag 

530 LDA Iboldon MOO 256 

540 STA vector 

550 LDA Iboldon OIV 256 

560 STA vector*! 

570 BNE decodes 

580 .turnboldoff 

590 EOR 1255 

600 STA boldflag 

610 LOA Iboldoff MOD 256 

620 STA vector 

630 LOA Iboldoff DIV 256 

640 STA vector*! 

650 .docedes 
660 LOT 1255 
670 .codeoot 
680 XHT 

690 LOA (vectorl.y 
700 CMP 1255 
710 BEO finished 
720 JSR iFFEE 
730 JMP codeout 
740 : 

750 .do2 

760 LDA underflag 
770 BMl turnunderoff 
780 EOR *255 
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790 STA underflag 

BOO LOA tunderon HOD 3S6 

810 STA vector 

820 LOA tunderon DJV 25C 

830 STA vector*^! 

840 BNE decodes 

850 .turnunderoff 

860 BOR t2SS 

870 STA underflag 

880 LOA tunderoff MOO 256 

890 STA vector 

900 LOA tunderoff OIV 256 

910 STA vector4^1 

920 BNE docodes 

930 RTS 

940 t 

950 .finished 
960 LOA acc 
970 LDX xsave 
980 LOT ysave 
990 RTS 
1000 : 

1010 .acc BRK 
1020 .ysave BRK 
1030 .xsave BRK 
1040 : 

1050 .boldflag BRK 
1060 .underflag BRK 
1070 t 

1080 .boldon 
1090 BOOB 1 
1100 BOOB 27 
1110 BOOB 1 
1120 EQUB 69 
1130 EQOB 255 
1140 : 

1150 .boldoff 
1160 BOUB 1 
1170 EQOB 27 
1180 EQOB 1 
1190 EQOB 70 
1200 EQOB 255 
1210 : 

1220 .underon 
1230 EQOB 1 
1240 EQUB 27 
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( 1250 EQDB 1 

^ 1260 EQOB <5 

1270 EQOB 1 
1280 EQOB 1 

( i 1290 EQDB 255 

1300 : 

1310 .underoff 
^ , 1320 EQOB 1 

V ' 1330 EQOB 27 

1340 EQOB 1 
1350 EQOB 45 
C , 1360 EQOB 1 

^ 1370 EQOB 0 

1380 EQDB 255 
. 1390 1 

1400 NEXT 
1410 ENDPROC 


Ustlng 11.1. The HomePDG. 

( ' 


( ^ 


( 


( 

( 

( ■ 

( ^ 


( ■} 


( ; 
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The real versatility of macros comes by combining them with the 
PRINT command. For example, it is po^blc to write and have on disc 
a complete set of macros which can then be used to effect on a 
separate file of text by using a command such as: 

PRINT Nocro Textl T«xt2 

where Macro is the nanw of a file containing the macro definition(s) 
and Textl and Text2 are the files to be printed. 

A Simple Example 

Let's work through a very simple example to see how a file macro 
can be used to influence a text nle. The example uses a macro to 
increment a chapter number and read in a contents file to provide a 
chapter list of the first few chapters of this book in the form: 

Chapter N - Chapter Title 

Enter VIEW, type NEW and then enter the following stored 
commands which make up the macro called AA. Note that the 
bracketed comments at the end of each line should not be entered. 
These are for information only: 

SR C 0 (Set chapter count to 0) 

on Rfi (Start definition of macro AA) 

SR C |C*I (Increment chapter number) 

LJ Chapter |C - *0 (Print'Chapter'and number and text) 

EH (End macro definition) 

This macro should now be saved to disc. Call it MacroAA and enter: 

SRUE nacroRR 
from Command mode. 

Gear the macro from memory with NEW and then enter the 
following stored commands: 

RR The Uordproceseor 

RR Introducing Coaaand and Edit Hode 
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nn The Ruler 

Rfl Sowing and Loading Text 
and save this as as TextAA: 

SRUE TextRR 

To sec the result we can print the two Hies. This can be done to a 
printer with the conunand: 

PRINT nacroRR TextRR 
or directly to the screen with: 

SCREEN NacroRR TextRR 
The following should be printed or displayed: 

Chapter I - The Uordproceesor 
Chapter 2 • Introducing Coeeand and Edit Node 
Chapter 3 - The Ruler 
Chapter 1 - Sawing and Loading Text 
Each line of text front the file TextAA is read into @0 by the macro. 
Of course other items could be included in the macro by reading them 
into other O definitions. For example the fourth line of the macro 
definition could be extended to read in a page number as follows: 

LJ Chapter IC - *0 Page t1 
And then the TextAA file can have the page numbers added so that 
we know on which page each chapter starts, thus: 

RR The Uordproceesor,3 

Macros can also contain highlight codes for selected sections of text. 
The duipter and number can be emboldened by inserting a highlight 
2 code thus: 

LJ Q Chapter |C Q - «0 Page at 

Chapters, Sections and Sub-headings 

The above example shows an application of a macro acting on a text 
file. Simple as it may be, it shows most of the principles involved 
and can be used as foundation for building up more complex macros. In 
the following example a series of macros arc defined that will allow 
a document to be numbered acording to chapter, section and sub¬ 
section as illustrated earlier in Giaptcr 10. Work through the 
example yourself - the first file is the macro definition file and as 
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before the comments in brackets are for information and should not be 
entered into the macro defiiution itself. 


Dtl 

IN 

(define Initialisation macro IN) 

OF 

///•o/ 

(define footer) 

DH 

//•\// 

(define header) 

SR 

P 0 

(set page count to 0) 

SR 

C 0 

(set chapter number to 0) 

SR 

fl 0 

(A > section number - set to 0) 

SR 

B 0 

(B >> subsection number - set to 0) 

En 


(end macro definition) 

on 

CH 

(define macro CH for CHapter) 

PE 


(eject page to start on new page) 

SR 

C |C«I 

(increment chapter number by 1) 

CE 

Chapter |C 

(print chapter details in centre) 

CE 

to 

(read text and print chapter title) 

SR 

R 0 

(set/reset section count) 

SR 

B 0 

(set/rcset subsection count) 

(print blank line above section title) 

Ed 


(end macro definition) 

on 

SE 

(define Action macro SE) 

Ltl 

5 

(indent all sections by 5) 

SR 

R |R*I 

(increment section count by 1) 

SR 

B 0 

(set/rcset subsection count) 

LJ 

IC.IR to 

(print chapter, section and title) 

Ed 


(end macro definition) 

Dd 

SS 

(define sub-section macro SS) 

Ld 

B 

(indent all sub-sections by 8) 

SR 

B |B*I 

(increment sub-section count by 1) 

LJ 

IC.IR. IB to 

(print chapter,aection,sub-section & title) 

Ed 


(end macro definition) 


That completes the macro definitions, which will work for all 
dociunents that require niunbering in the chapter-section-subsection 
manner. You can save this Bte to disc: 

SnUE naoroCH 

To use this macro all we need to do is to pass information into the 
correct macro as and when required. All documents must start with an 
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( 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

c 

( 

( 

( 

c 

( 

( 

( i 


IN macro call to pass the footer and header details into the macro, 
then the CH macro should be used to provide the chapter title. After 
this SE macros can be used and these may contain as many SS macros 
as required. Type NEW and then enter the following text to work 
with macroCH (remember that the macro names must be entered into 
the stored command margin). 


IN 

UIEU: R Dabhond Guide by 

Bruce Selth, Page IP 

CH 

The Uordproceseor 


SE 

The Letter 


SS 

R Saaple Uordproceeeed Letter 

SS 

Hoe The Uordproceseor ie 

Used 

SE 

Equlpeent 


SS 

Rn Overviee 


SS 

Tope, Discs and Neteorke 


SS 

Printer Choice 


SE 

R Different UIEU 


SS 

R Constant UIEU 


SE 

Into UIEU 


SS 

Hoe To Enter UIEU 


CH 


Edit Node 

SE 

Coeeand Node 


SS 

Status Inforeatlon 


SS 

Selecting NODE 


SE 

The Status Inforeatlon 


SS 

Bytes Free 


SS 

Editing 


SS 

Screen Node 


SS 

Printer Driver 


SE 

Edit Node 



This file can now be saved with a suitable name such as CX>NTENT 
SnUE CONTENT 


( ; 
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To produce a detailed contents list, all we now need do is load the 
macro file, macroCH followed by the file CONTENT; 

PRINT aacroCH CONTENT 

alternatively we could preview it strai^t to the screen using the 
SCREEN command: 

SCREEN aocpoCH CONTENT 

Now each time VIEW encounters a line beginning with the stored 
command CH it will call upon the CH macro to print Chapter and the 
number followed by the chapter title defined in the CH macro call. 
Then the C register will be incremented by 1. The section and sub¬ 
section macros will be treated in the same way so that the result of 
printing the two files is as follows for the first chapter 

Chapter I 

The Uordproceeeor 

1.1 The Letter 

1.1.1 R Saeple Uordproceesed Letter 

1.1.2 Hoe The Uordproceeeor le Ueed 

I .2 Equipeent 

1.2.1 Rn Owervleo 

1.2.2 Tape, Diece and Heteorke 

1.2.3 Printer Chalce 

1.3 R Different UIEU 

1.3.1 R Conetant UIEU 

1.1 Into UIEU 

1.1.1 Hoe to enter UIEU 


Subsequent chapters will be numbered accordingly. If we decide to 
alter the order of the documents we can simply p^orm a block move 
to re-arrange the contents in the CONTENTS file and reprint the lot 
again to obtain the new numbering. Macros are therefore very 
versatile, and well worth mastering if you do this kind of work. 
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Appendix I contains details on ways of gaining more bytes free in 
VIEW, but even even with those measures there may well come a 
time where a document is simply simply too big for the memory. The 
obvious answer is to save the current text as part 1 of the docuntent 
and carry on writing part 2. and indeed it is the technique I tend to 
use most of the tinu?. This book is being written on a Master Compact 
and the ntajority of chapters can be saved as orte file, but a few of the 
longer ones need to be broken down into two parts and saved 
accordingly, for instance as CHAPlOa and CHAPlOb. Sometimes 
however, leaking a document into smaller sections makes writing 
and editing it difficult. In these cases VIEW'S continuous processing 
capability comes into its own. 

The EDIT command allows VIEW to work on very tong documents by 
reading in a part of the document from the big file under which it is 
saved. When you have hnished work on this section you can move 
onto the next section which VIEW will read In, after of course saving 
the current section. To eiuble VIEW to do this it needs to maintain 
two files on your disc (it will not work on cassette). These are the 
input file, from which text is read, and the output file, to which text 
is saved. To start an EDIT session you use the command: 

EDIT <FllalN> <FlleOUT> 

Demon Disc 

A word of warning: before you start an EDIT operation it is very 
important that you have enough room on your disc for both the input 
and output files. If you don't and you get a 'Disc full' or 'Can't extend' 
error message then you're in acute trouble. To be safe, always use 
EDIT in conjunction with a disc that contains no other files. This docs 
not necessarly apply if you are using ADFS, where typing 

•FREE 

from Comnuind mode will show you how much space is left on the 
disc and if this is in excess of 100,000 bytes then you should be safe for 
all but the longest documents. 
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The Input File 

Before you can start using EDIT, an input file must exist on the disc. 
This can be created simply by loading in your default ruler and 
headings from your Stan^rd disc, swap^ng discs aiul saving the 
file under the input file name. The file name choice should indude 
IN to distii^ish it from the output file which should end with OUT. 
With the continuous processing disc in the drive and a small dummy 
file on the disc we can begin the EIXT with the command: 

EDIT textIN textOUT 

The disc will whirl somewhat longer than twrmal as VIEW creates 
the output file and reads in the text from the input file. At the end of 
it all the status information will be a line longer and will look 
somewhat like this: 

Sytea free 26000 
Editing textIH to textOUT 
Input file Is eapty 
Screen aode 3 

The Bytes free count will vary according to machine. The Editing 
line defittes the name of the input atul output files while the third 
line states that there is no more text held in the input file, ie textlN. 
When you are editing a very long document that cannot be all read 
into memory then the extra status line will tell you so: 

Input fils is not sapty 

Use of the commaird SAVE by itself will ik>w give a Bad filename 
error, but SAVE can still be used to save the current contents of VIEW 
provided a fileirame is specified, ie, 

SHOE Portl 

The Output File 

Text continues being entered into VIEW as usual, and, as in normal 
use, when memory is full the 'Memory Full' message will be 
displayed in inverse video over the ruler Now we need to write the 
text currently in menwry to the output file. This is doire by moving 
into CommaiKl mode anid typing: 
tIORE 

The current text will be written to the output file and you will be left 
with a clean sheet from which to sUrt. The default ruler will be 
restored so it will be necessary for you to reset this if so desired - 
there is iv> need to redo any other settings as they will be stored at 
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ihe start of the output file. Once again when memory is full MORE 
will save the current text onto the end of the text already in the 
output file and leave you with a blank sheet to continue with. 

When you have completed the document then VIEW will need to 
transfer the remaining text to the output file and then close both the 
input and output file - this is done in Command mode with the 
command: 

FINISH 

Because VIEW is dealing with 2 files this will take a few secotKis to 
accomplish so do be [Mtient! 

Now that all text has been written to the ouput file the input file is 
redundant and can be deleted: 

•DELETE texlIH 

Should you wish to return to editing the text then the output file 
will become the input file and as such should be renamed: 

•RENRNE textOUT text IN 

Marker 1 can be used to load text from the input file while saving 
some but not aU to the output file. Set marker 1 at the point where 
you wish text to be trattsferred to the output file. Then in Conunand 
mode type: 
nORE I 

All text above marker 1 will be transferred to the output file, with 
text being read from the input file to the bottom of the current text. 
There is one final commattd associated with EDIT. The QUIT 
command will stop the editing process leaving the input file intact 
and without updating the output file. Needless to say this command 
should only be used at the ve^ start of an Edit otherwise you will be 
left with two incomplete files. 

Printing Long Documents 

Although the SHEETS command can be used to print the pages of an 
EDIT dement, loading in each section with MORE before 
continuing, it is not likely to remember previous stored commands. 
Long documents should then always be printed direct from disc with 
the PRINT <filename> command. To preview the whole file from 
disc at any time, use 

SCREEN <fllenaae>. 
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Abbreviations 

So far aQ of the commands used in Command mode have been entered 
in their entirety, but in fact the majority can be abbreviated to save 
Hmc. Tabic 14.1 shows each command and the minimum abbreviation 
(NB. This only applies to VIEW versions 3J) and above. Sec Appendix 
L for VIEW versions 2.1 and 1.4). 


CHANGE 

C 

CLEAR 

CL 

COUNT 

CO 

EDIT 

E 

FINISH 

F 

FOLD 

FO 

FORNAT 

FOR 

LORD 

L 

mCROSPRCE 

ni 

HOOE 

n 

nORE 

no (wiU perform MODE if no EDIT Ble active) 

HRAE 

H 

NEU 

NEU 

PRINT 

P 

PRINTER 

PRINTE 

QUIT 

QUIT 

RERD 

RE 

REPLACE 

R 

SAUE 

SR 

SCREEN 

SC 

SERRCH 

S 

SETUP 

SET 

SHEETS 

SH 

URITE 

U 


Table 14.1 Minimum Command Abbreviations. 
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When using any of the above abbreviations always insert a space 
between the abbreviation and any parameter otherwise an error will 
occur ic, it's: 

n 3 
aiulnot 
113 

Star Commands 

A variety of •TV and 'FX commands can be used from Command mode 
or included in your !Boot file. Here are some of the more interesting 
ones. 

•TV 0,1: Text on the screen can sometimes seem to judder or shimmer - 
this command will stop it Note that it must be followed by a MODE 
change to take effect, ie, 

•TO 0,1 
nooE 3 

•TV 255,1: On some ntonitors the text can be very close to the top of 
the screen, and this command will move the screen display down by 1 
line. This can be set by a •CONFIGURE command on Master 128 and 
Master Compact. The default is normally •TV255,1. 

•FX 5: This is used to select whether printer output should go to the 
serial or parallel port. •FX5,1 will select the paralld port tor use 
with a standard Cmtronics printer of the Epson type. Typing •FX5,2 
will select a serial printer and aU printer output will be directed to 
the RS serial port •FXS on its own disables printer output. 

•FX 6: This conunand has a default of •FX6,10 aird as such causes 
linefeeds to the printer to be ignored. If you have printer dip 
switches set to send linefeeds then you need not use this comnrand. If 
on the other haiKi linefeeds are not enabled via the printer dip 
switches, then *10(6,0 should be entered either from CTomnund mode 
or as part of your standard !Boot file. 

•FX 8: Is used in conjunction with a serial printer to select the 
transmission rate, that is, the speed at which data is sent to the 
printer. On a Master 128 or Master Compact these can be 
'permanently' set with the •CONHCURE BAUD and •CONFIGURE 
DATA comnunds. The serial settings are as follows: 


( 


( 
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•FX 

8.1 

75 

Baud 

•FX 

8.2 

150 

Baud 

•FX 

B,3 

300 

Baud 

•FX 

8.1 

1200 

Baud 

•FX 

8.5 

2100 

Baud 

•FX 

8.6 

1800 

Baud 

•FX 

8.7 

9600 

Baud 

•FX 

8,8 

19200 

Baud 


•FXl 1 : Hold down any key on the keyboard and it will 'repeat' after 
a short delay. This delay may be set with this conunand; *1^ 11,n 
where n is a number which is the delay in lOOths of a second. 

•FX12 : While ‘EXll allows you set to set the delay repeat rate, this 
command allows you to set the rate at which the k^ will be 
repeated. The default is •FX12,8 and the second parameter if not zero 
sets the delay between successive characters being printed in lOOths 
of a second. 

•FX202: The command •FX202.48 will turn the CAPS LOCK light off 
and set the keyboard to lower case characters - this is a useful item 
to include in a IBoot file. 

*FX228: Using 'FX 228,1 allows function keys to be used in Edit mode. 
Keys can be programmed with character strings whid» can then be 
inserted into the text by holding down the function key with CTRL 
and SHIFT. If fururtion key 0 was programmed from Command mode 
with: 

*I:EV0 UIEU : fl Oabhond Guide 
and *1^X228,1 had been previously issued, then pressing CTRL-SHIFT-IO 
(all three keys toother) when in Edit mode would insert 'VIEW: A 
Dabhand Guide' into your text. See Highlighting Problems below for 
further examples. 


A Touch of Colour 

If you are using a colour monitor or TV for your wordproccssing and are 
working in a screen mode other than Mode 7 (and Mode 135 on a 
Master or B^-) then it is possible to change the colours of both the 
background (paper) and text (ink). There are 8 colours in all and 
these are assigned numbers as follows: 


0 

1 

2 
3 


black 1 ■ blue 

red S ■ eagenta 

green 6 ■ egan 

yelloe 7 • ehlle 
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/- By default the background is black and the text is white, ie, the 

v default colours are 0 and 7. We can choose each of these if so desired 

by entering Conunand mode and then pressing CTRL-S then the number 
of the colour (always 0 for background or 7 for text), the new colour 
number to be assisted to it and then 3 zero's. For example, to obtain 
green text on a black background we need to change the text colour 7 to 
green, which is 2, so we press: 

( CTRL-S 72000 

with no spaces or RETURNS. Note that the numbers will not be printed 
j onto the screen. To reset to white text we would use: 

CTRL-S 77000 

To change the background colour then the first number specified must 
^ be 0. so to set a blue background use: 

CTRL-S 01000 

. where 4 is the colour blue. If you get into a mess setting colours, and 

\ you can no longer see what you're typing, then press CTRL-T a few 

times, and the display will return to black and white. 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


!Boot Files 


!Boot files can be customised to your own requirements arxi these can 
be writen directly in VIEW. Simply enter VIEW in the normal way. 
type NEW and then in Edit nK>de write your file, rerrurmbering to 
keep instructions to orw per lit\e. A small IBoot file written in VIEW 
mi^t contain the following (the text in brackets should not be 
entered, it is is for infomration only): 


•UORD (Select VIEW) 

• TU 255,1 (Move screen down orre line and cure judder) 

nOOE 3 (Select Mode 3 or 131 on Master) 

HEU (New text - reset ruler) 

SETUP FJI (Street text formatting required) 

LORO standard (Load standard page header details) 

NRnE (Clear NAME setting) 

PRINTER PX80 (Load printer driver) 

*EXEC U.Extkeus (Loadfunctionkeys-seebelow) 


Once the IBoot Hie is complete it should be saved to disc usiitg the 
WRITE command: 


URITE IBoot 


c 
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The disc boot option should then be set to *EXEC by typing: 

•OPT 1,3 

If you wish to edit the IBoot Rlc it can be READ back and edited as 
required. 

Highlighting Problems 

The Acomsoft Printer Driver Generator allows various printing 
effects to be produced. At the simpler level emboldening atKl 
underlining are available, but by switching to the extended 
highlight sequence a wider range can be obtained. 

Listing 14.1 is a way of defining the function keys to allow each of 
the extended highlights to be 'typed' %vith a single keypress. 

*1 V.Bxtkeya quick antry of extonded hiqhllqhta 

•I by Gratuun Bell 

•fx 228 1 

•fx 18 

•key 0 

•key 1 

•key 2 "|lt|! II ■ 

•key 3 •|tl(l • 

•key 4 *11111111 ’ 

•key S *111(11* 

•key C *1111! Ill* 

•key 7 *111111111* 

•key 8 *11 It * 

•key 9 *IISimN2 130IM|!l|t II It * 

•key 10 
•key U *HH* 

•key 12 * 11|X|I|XII|XII|X|I|X|I|X|IIXIIIX* 

•key 13 *11|T|IlYIIIXII|T|IITII|Y|11»111»* 

•key 14 *|I|S|I III IU11 III I|S|I|XII 111 I|Z* 

•key 15 * 111(111(111(1111111(111(1111111 i* 

Listing 14.1. 'The Extkeys listing. 

The listing is not a program: it can be typed in with VIEW itself, then 
saved as a file as follows: 

URITE U.Extkeys 

This could then be added to your IBoot file or simply executed from 
Command mode. In both cases the command is: 

•EXEC U.Extkeys 
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The function keys are defined to give the following extended 
highlight sequences: 


SHlFT-CTRL-f2 

SHIFT-CTRL-O 

SHIFT-CTRL-M 

SHIFT-CTRL-fS 

SHIFT-CTRL-16 

SHIFT-CTRL-f? 

SHIFT-CTRL-18 

SHIFT-CTRL-f9 

SHIFT-CTRL-COPY 


alternative (Elite) font on-off 

subscript on 

sub- or superscript off 

superscript on 

italics on-off 

bold on-off 

index ntark (for Viewlndex) 
reset printer 

exact space (pad character *@) 


Furthermore, the cursor keys with SHIFT-CTRL will move the cursor 
eight times faster than the cursor keys alone. The keys have to be 
pressed in combination with both shift and control together, so as not 
to clash with VIEW'S built-in editing functions. In listing 14.1, the 
function keys fO and f1 are left free for your own definitions. 

Of course, all these effects can be put on a function key strip to remind 
you of their action. 


DIY Editing 

There are some functions that are conspicuous 1^ their absence from 
VIEW. One of these is a delete word key. To delete a word “by hand', 
the cursor is moved to the first letter of the word, then SHIFT-O 
DELETE UP TO CHARACTER is pressed, then the space bar. This only 
works on VIEW 3. It can be programmed into a function key as 
follows; 

•key 0 *111- • 

Note that there is a space before the final quote mark. So when the 
ausor is on the first letter of a word, pressing SHIFT-CTHL-10 will 
delete the word in one go. The " I! I_ repre se nts the SHlFT-O, and it 
is followed by a space. An improvement upon this definition is: 

•key 0 •IIIVIIIVIKIII. • 

because the cursor doesn't need to be under the first letter of the word 
to be deleted (anywhere from the space inunediately preceding the 
word to the character before the space preceding the next word will 
do). Unfortunately, neither definition will delete the last word on a 
line. 
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Note the use of quotation marks: they are not normally needed for 
defining soft key string, but they do make spaces at the beginning or 
end of the string visible (there is one space at the end of each of the 
above definitions). If typed in without quote marks, trailing spaces 
are taken to be part of the string but leading spaces arc ignored: if 
necessary, a leading space can always be specified with ' I 
Almost any scries of keypresses can be programmed into a red key. 
Table 14.1 lists the strings that VIEW itself uses for each key. Using 
these codes you can construct your own key functions which call the 
built-in functions. The only two points to watch are that ESCAPE can 
only be emulated in text mode (so' I (' in a ’key definition will make 
the wordproccssor return to command mode, but not gp from commaitd 
nwde to edit nrtode), and that one soft key definition may not refer to 
another (you can't incorporate the delete word function directly into 
another definition, so there is no string given for SHIFT-CTFU.-(0). 
Using this soft key string technique, numerous useful macros can be 
invented. For example, a delete to beginning of line function might be 
needed: 

•ke« I ■|1*2II|P|I«I|I,’ 

If, after looking at Table 14.1, the working of this and the improved 
delete word definition are clear, then writing new functions should 
be no problem. Otherwise, think of the definitions split up into steps 
as shown in Figure 14.2. Tlte following command is also included in 
the V.Extkeys file: 

•fx 22d I 

This must be done in command mode, to ensure that SHIFT-CTRL- 
function key combinations are interpreted as soft keys otherwise 
thw will not work! *10(18 in the V.ExtKeys file clears any old 
definitions prior to redefining them. 


fO 

IIIL 

SHIFT-tO 

IM\ 

CTRL-fO 

1 , 

f1 

liln 

SHIFT-tl 

Ml] 

CTRL-fl 

1. 

f2 

ItiN 

SHIFT-(2 

III* 

CTRL-(2 

1 . 

(3 

1110 

SHIFT.f3 

III. 

CTRL-13 

1/ 

14 

i 1 IP 

SHIFT-t4 

11 

CTRL-14 

10 

f5 

HIO 

SHFT-fS 

III 

CTRL45 

M 

f6 

1 HR 

SHIFT-f6 

11" 

CTRL-te 

12 

f7 

IMS 

SHIFT-t? 

II* 

CTRL-f7 

13 

f8 

MIT 

SHIFT-tS 

11$ 

CTRL-(8 

11 

19 

MIU 

SHIFT-(9 

1II 




NB: SHIFT-14 includes a single space after the! 
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Cursor keys: 


MIX 

laft IK 

SHIFT-laft 

11IV 

right jl) 

SHIFT-rIght 

M IZ 

doan jl* 

SHIFT-doan 

ll|[ 

up 11* 

SHIFT-up 

118 

CTRL-lefl 


119 

CTRL-rlght 


1 1 ! 

CTRL-doan 


Mi 

CTRL-up 


Other special keys: 


M 

TRB 

Mlu copy 

It 

DELETE 

in RETURN 

M* 

SHIFT-COPV 

It ESCRPE 

NB: To insert "or 1 into a key string, use l"or 11 

Table 14.1 - Function key codes used by VIEW. 

Il« 

SHFT-f/ 

SET MARKER 

2 


Marker number two 

IMP 

14 

BEGINNING OF LINE 

M* 

SHIFT-fr 

SET MARKER 

1 


Marker number one 

M, 

CTRL-W 

DELETE BLOCK between 
markers 


Table 14.2 • Delete to beginning of line. 

MIV 

right 

two spaces right 

Mlv 

fight 


IK 

SHIFT-leR 

go back to start of word 

Ml- 

SHIFT-t3 

DELETE UP TO CHARACTER 

SPACE 

delete up to next space 


Table 14 J. Improved Delete Word. 
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•CONFIGURE 

Master 128 and Master Compact owners will find that *TV255,1 is 
already set as part of the micro’s *CONFICURE system. Typing: 

•STATUS 

will provide a list of settings. The Master Compact also allows 
VIEW'S SETUP command to be included in the •CONFIGURE sequence. 
Typing "STATUS will show that the setting is: 

SETUP FI 

If you wish to set this to include justification as well then enter the 
fbUowing command from Command mode: 

•CONFIGURE SETUP FJI 

Pounds and Hashes 

In Chapter 11 we saw why it is seemingly impossible forpoundsand 
hashes to be present on the printer together - but isn't! The only 
requirement is that you have a Epson FX80, Kaga Taxan or Caiu>n 
printer or any other printer which has downloadable character 
fonts. If you are in doubt then try the short program below attd see if 
it works by eitablii^ the printer and typing pounds and hashes. 

The program is very short but must be nm in BASIC so if you plan to 
use it save it usiitg a suitable Hlciume (ie, £hash) and make your 
!Boot file chain this ie, 

CHAIN ‘lhash* 

You can include aiul extra liiw at the end of the program to execute 
your ttormal boot file which should have been ^ven a i>cw name. 

10 VOU 2 

20 VDU 1,27. l.ASCOR*. 1.0 

30 VDO 1.27.1,ASC“!-,1.0,1,0,1,0 

40 VDU l,27.1,ASC>f,l.l.l,0 

SO VOU 1.27.1,ASC'f.l.O.l.SS.l.Sfi 

CO VDUl, 138.1.18.1.0.1,12S. 1.128,1.18,1.128 
.1,18,1, 128.1, CS. 1,0.1,0 
70 VDU 3 

80 REM *EXEC ln«w 
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Presented In this chapter are two programs which can be used either 
individually or together to form what I have called the VIEW 
Manager system. VIEW Manager offers a visually pleasing 'front 
end' to VIEW which can be included as the main IBoot option of your 
VIEW disc and allows selection via a menu ot 

* Load - easy loading of VIEW files 

* ExCat - an extended catalogue system 

* Template - easy selection of dummy template files 
•Precis - a brief description of files on disc 

ExCat 

The Extended Catalogue program will look at each of your VIEW 
files in turn and for any that contain a special comment line at the 
start, will read it and display the comment This allows you a 
description of 40 characters which nuy take any form. Each file is 
numbered, and selecting the number will load that file into VIEW 
ready for editing. Using this form of cataloguing means that 
filenames can be more ambiguous. 

The ExCat prc«Tam (Listing 15.1) can be found at the end of this 
chapter, and of course on the Program Disc (see Appendix M). The 
program is written entirely in BASIC and should present you with no 
problems to enter. When you have entered and checked the program, 
save it onto your VIEW dix using the filename ExCat: 

SflUE -ExCol* 

For ExCat to work as intended, each of your VIEW files must have 
the special comment line right at the top - even before any ruler. 
Existing files can be modified simply by inserting a new blank line at 
the top of the document using function key »6 INSERT LINE. The 
comment line begins with a stored command, CO, which should be 
inserted into the stored command margin. The conunent can then be 
typed on the same line in the edit area, as in this example: 
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CO UIEM; n Dabhand Guide - Chap)5 - UIEU Hanager 
There is no limit to the number of commented VIEW files other than 
the restriction of files in your filing system. If a VIEW file does not 
contain a CO line then it will have no adverse effect, and similarly \ 

BASIC programs or any other type of file will simply be ignored. * 

There is only one change that you will need to make to the ExCat 
p>rDgram. This is in line 790, where N$ must be set to the directory in 
which you keep your VIEW files. By default it is set to VIEW, but if 
you are using DFS then the directory name will be limited to a single 
character: if for example you use directory V for VIEW files then this 
will be V. If you don't use the directory system then simply set 
N$*''$''. ADFS users should use the complete directory toot, 
although the $ need not be spiccified. ^ 

Only 15 files are displayed on screen at one time - should the number 
of CO files exceed this then only the first 15 will be displayed - 
pressing a key will show the remaining files, at which time the 
appropriate fUc number can be entered. The total number of files in 
the directory, regardless of whether they contain the CO line, is 
also display^. 

Rgure 15.1 shows the display provided by ExCat when run on my 
own system, if I wished to load ChapHer 13 of the book I would 
simply enter 2 and press RETURN. 

win Itanawn 

n FMn 

) 


) 


Figure 15.1 - ExCat display. 

) 


) 
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VIEW Manager 

The VIEW Manager program is Listing 15.2 and this makes use of the 
ExCat program as one of its options. The program is written mainly in 
BASIC although there is a small section of assembler - again this 
should present no problems. Until the pro^m is running correctly 
you should not enter line 60. The program is also on the Program Disc. 





Use the cursor' keus to select the progr'aM you 
i'e<|uii'e. Press “L** to load a progt'aei, "I** foi' 
More informatioir or **£** to exit to Basic. 


Rgure 15ul. The VIEW Manager front eird. 

Figure 152 shows the VIEW Manager front end • the four cursor keys 
can be used to move aitnmd the options. The currently selected option 
will appear inversed. Pressing L will load that optiort; pressing 1 
will provide a small amount of irdormation about the currently 
selected option and pressing E will leave the VIEW Manager system 
and go into to BASIC. 

What follows is a describtion of each of the options provided by the 
program and how to use them. 
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Load Text 

This option allows you to enter VIEW and load a file of your choice. 
After selecting Load Text, you will be prompted to enter a filename. 
This should be typed, including the full directory root if you are 
using ADPS, aitd RETURN pics^. VIEW will be entered and the file 
loaded. If the file does not exist then you will remain in VIEW with 
an error. Figure 153 shows the screen when Load is selected. 



L-load 


Use the cut'sot' keys to select the pt'ogran you 
reyuii'e. Press "L“ to load a prograet, ”1" for 
more information o»' to exit to Basic. 


Figure 153. The load screen. 


ExCat 

This option will simply chain die EXCAT program. This should 
therefore be included on the same disc as VIEW Manager. 

Template 

Figure 15.4 shows the Template Index screen. The templates are 
VIEW files containing standard start files. Examples include Letters, 
Memos, Chapters and so forth. To add your own template details you 
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VIEW Manager 


/ win need to edit the VIEW Manager listing. As listed it contains two 
choices in lines 3200 to 3220. Each entry is placed in a DATA line and 
takes the fbUowing form: 

^ OnTR < itea>,<fIlenaaa>,<d«scrlptlon> 

The <itein> will be displayed on the screen and used to make a 
selection from - it needs to be concise but discriptive and no longer 
than 10 characters. The <filename> is the name of the template file 
as stored on the disc. The <description> is what will be displayed on 
pressing the I (info) option from the menu screen. 

c 

c‘ 

<: 

( > 



( 

( 

( 

(. 
< 
c 
( 



Us* the cursor keys to select the program you 
require. Press “L“ to load a proyi'am, ”1" for 
nor* information oi' "E** to exit to Basic. 


Figure 15.4. The template index screen. 

Precis 

This option allows you to read a special VIEW file which contaiiu a 
precis of the files on the disc. Each precis rtray be up to 255 characters 
long and so offers a more detailed description of a file than that 
given by ExCat. 

The PREQS file should be saved on the same disc as VIEW Manager 
but must corrform to a certain style as follows: 
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•<FtlenaBe> 

Teat 

•<FIlenaaa> 

Taxi 

The e character is used to prefix the name of the file on the disc - 
this should be followed, on the rtext liitefs) by a description of the 
nie, which should not exceed 255 characters. This can then be 
repeated; figure 155 rfrows a typical PREas file. 

rj.•.•.•.•.•.•. 

•aicui a (MWwoa ania* 

lA «• VIfU, giMSwII t UlMlnan kg !»» hllk. Nkll>lMg 

kg Mk Prwk. 

9—94—•9———————————mm 


Figure 155. A PRECIS file. 


Once complete it should be written to the disc 
URITE PRECIS 

The file can be loaded, added to and edited at any time. Figure 155 
shows the Precis option in action. 




FUenames UIEMi R Dabhand Guide 

Press any key to continue. 



Figure 15.6. A PRECIS file in action. 
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Extending VIEW Manager 

VIEW Manager can be extended in a number of ways. The first is when 
loading files using either the Load or Template options • you may 
wish to include your own IBoot files to set up VIEW ready for use on 
the file just loaded. This can be done by editing line 240 (for Load) 
and/or line 2830 (Template). VIEW Manager itself should be 
included as the main !Boot file by as follows: 

•BRSIC 

CHRIH 'Uagngr- 

Where Vmangr is the filenanoe used to save the VIEW Manager 
program. We can include a IBoot file but must use a diffent name, and 
be sure that the new file does not include commands such as *WORD 
or NEW otherwise the text just loaded will be erased! 

Let us suppose we have written a new IBoot file and called this 
ILboot (for Load boot). This should be *EXECed and line 240 edited 
thus: 

210 PROCoscI K'lCEVOLOnD *♦ I fIO'EXEC 
ILboot|n*ICEV9|n') 

You may also wish to indude options to enter VIEWSpell, VIEWStore 
and VIEWSheet if these are installed in your machine. These and 
any other options can be added as follows. First add the details in 
the form of DATA statements between lines 3160 and 3170 of the VIEW 
Manager program. The DATA statment must take the form: 

DRTR <ltea>,<fllenaBe>,<daacrI pi Ion> 
which is the same as for adding templates (see Template above). 

The <filename> is that of a BASIC program that will select the 
option and execute any bool files. To include VIEWSpell, VIEWSheet 
and VIEWStore the following DATA lines could be used: 

3161 DRTR 'UleaSpell*.'USPELL*,*Load UlaaSpall’ 

3162 DRTR *(l IeaSheat’,‘USHEET*,‘Load UlaaShoet* 
3)63 DRTR ‘OlaaSlore*.‘USTORE*,‘Load UlaaStope* 

Here VIEW Manager would expect to find BASIC programs called 
VSPELL, VSHEET and VSTORE on the disc These can then be run and 
should select the ROM in question and perhaps execute a boot file of 
sorts. 
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Listings 

Usting 15.1. 

10 REM Extended Catalogue 

20 REM for use with CO stored command 

30 REM (C) Bruce Sadth 1987 

40 REM VIEMi A Dabhand Guide 

SO t 

60 ON ERROR GOTO 980 
70 MODE 3 
80 HIMeM>t2E00 
90 PROCsctup 
100 PROCreadcat 
110 PROCsbowfllea 
120 END 
130 : 

140 OEF PROCsetup 

ISO DIMP$(S0), buf« 100 

160 DIM readcat 4S0, dir% SO 

170 bk%-tA00:str%-tA40 

180 oacll«>tFTP7 

190 osuord-6FPFl 

200 'FX 18 

210 'FX 12 

220 BHDPROC 

230 t 

240 DEF PROCahoufilea 
250 CLS 

260 PRINT"VIEN Manager Extended Catalogue'*' 

270 PRINT num%+l;' Flies' 

280 PRINT STRINGS(79,'-') 

290 |t-2:T%-0:siie%-0 
300 PRINT 

310 FOR E%-0 TO nun9 

320 IP dlr%7Zt-2 THEN GOTO 380 

330 M%-OPENOT F»(X6) 

340 slxe%-sizat+EXT*Nt 
350 Ft-B^TINI 

360 IF Ft-126 THEN PROCprlnt 
370 CLOSEINS 
380 NEXT 

390 PRINT STRINGS (79,' ') 

400 INPUT'Nhleh numbered file 'fileA 

410 IF fllet>T% THEN VD07,11 tPRINTSPC (30) tVDDll tCOTO 400 

420 IF flle%-0 THEN RUN 

430 Ht-EXT*OPENUP FS(file%-l) 

440 CLOSBSO 

450 IF N%>9S00 THEN MODE 7 

460 PROCosclK'KETOLOAD •♦FS (flle%-l) ♦* IM'ltEYOIM*) 

470 PROCvlew 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


) 


) 
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480 END 
490 ; 

SOO OEP PROCprlnt 
510 P$(7«)-F$(Z%) 

520 PRINT Tt«^l TAB(3)P8(T«)TAB(13)> 

530 PTR*Nt>PTRINtt2 
540 FOR C%-1 TO <3 
550 F%-B<»T»N» 

560 IF F%-13 TRBN C%-64 ELSE PRINT CHRS(Ft>; 

570 NEXT 

580 PRINTTAB(77) (EXTm*500)DIV 1000 
590 T%»I%+1 

600 IF T%-15 THEN VDU7SPRINT’. ANT key to CONTINDE 
.."SIF GET THEN V0011sPRINTSPC{27) sVDOll. 11 
610 ENOPROC 
620 t 

630 OEF PROCvlew 
640 •FX 138,0.137 
650 *FX 12,6 
660 'FX 11.15 
670 *N(»0 
680 ENOPROC 
690 : 

700 DEF PROCoscIKcIImSI 
710 Sbutt-elliMt 

720 xa-buft 

730 Y%-buf% OIV 256 
740 CALL osclia 
750 ENOPROC 
760 s 

770 DBF PROCraadcat 
780 ‘DIR 
790 NS-'S" 

800 PROCoaclU'DIR *4N$t 

810 7bkt-Osbk«tl«HtMBM 

820 bk%!S-S0:bk«I9-0 

830 Xt-0:y%-6A:A%»8:CALLtFFDl 

840 nuat-49-bktl5:L%-7HIMBM»l 

850 FOR I%«0 TO nioit 

860 F»{I»I-" 

870 FOR J9-1 TO L%-1 

880 Ff lt%)-F* (I%> 4CHR* (7 (H1HBH«I%*L«4J«)) 

890 NEXT 

900 $atr%-F$(I%)t!bkl-strt 
910 X%-0tT»-*A;A»-5 
920 PI>OSR((FFOO) AND 255 
930 dlr«71%-F% 

940 NEXT 
950 ENOPROC 
960 : 

970 REM Error Handler 
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980 HODE 7 

990 PRWT'•'Error" * 

1000 XBPCRT 

1010 PRINT' at line *;ER]. 

1020 PRIHT'Preaa any key to continue*; 
1030 koy-GET 
1040 RON 


Listing 15.1 - Extended catalogue. 


Usting 15.2. 

10 REN VIBN Hana9or 
20 REN needs EXCAT and PRECIS file 
30 REN (C> Rruce Saith 1987 
40 REM VIEM: A Dabhand Guide 
50 : 

<0 ON ERROR GOTO 3020 
70 RESTORE 

80 H00e4:VDU (.23.1.0;0;0;0; 

90 PROCaas 

100 DIM p*(12).fS(12).i$(12).buf« 100 

110 '^78.255 

120 •FX229 

130 PROedoscreen 

140 PROCselect 

ISO IPk%>101 MODE (SEND 

1(0 PROClnv(cbk) 

170 IP fS(eh%)-'PRECIS' THEN PROCpreclasEND 
180 IP f$(ch«>-'TEMP' THEN PROCtenplatesRUN 
190 IP f$(ch()-'ElcCat* THEM CHAIN'ExCat' 

200 PROCi»(l,(+2*h%.38.() 

210 PROCbox (3.8.36); INPUT' Fllenanes >'U$ 

230 HODE 7sRBM NB there la no line 220 
240 PROCosclK'KEYOLOAO '♦Ifl^'IM'EEYSlM') 

250 PROCview 
2(0 END 
270 : 

280 DBF PROClnfo 

290 PROCcls:PROClnv(cht) 

300 PROCwd.30.38.20) 

310 PROCwrpt21.1$(chl)4* Press the RETURN key to 
continue.*) 

320 'PXlS.l 

330 REPEAT ONTIt OBT-13 
340 PROCinvCchk) 

350 ENDPROC 
3(0 s 

370 DEP PROCalter(a%) 

380 PROCinvtchklsch«-ch«4al 
390 IP oh%>-nl ch%-n4-l 
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f ) 


( ) 
C ) 
(' 
c; 
C) 
(•* 
(. 
(> 
C - 
(^ 
C ■ 
< • 
c; 


400 Vr eh%<0ch%-0 
410 PROClnv(cht) 

420 EMDPROC 
430 : 

440 OEF PnOCcls 
450 COUMRIPB 
460 VDU28.0,31.39.20,12 
470 EHDPROC 

480 : 

490 OEP PROCkaya 

500 PROCcls 

510 PROCwd.27, 38,20) 

520 PROCl(3.'L-loa<i*) 

530 PROCl(16,'I-info*) 

540 PROCl(30,*B>exlt') 

550 PROCwn>(23.'Uae tha cucaor kaya to aalact t)M pcoqran 
you retire. Praaa ••L'“ to load a pto^ran, for 

a»ra InforaMtlon or ••£*' to aalt to Baale.') 

560 BMOPROC 
570 : 

580 DEP PROCv(l.d,r,u) 

590 vm)24. 1»32-12; (31<d) *32-12; <rH) *32-12; (32-u)*32-12; 
600 GCOL0.131:Ct6 

610 VD024.1*32-8;(31-d)*32-8;(ral)*32-16;{32-a)*32-16; 

620 aCOLO,128:CI,G 
630 COLOURO:COI,OUR129 
640 VDU 2B.l,d.r.a.l2 
650 EHDPROC 
660 : 

670 PEP PROCboxCl.d.r) 

680 VD024,1*32-8; <31-d) *32-16; (rd) *32-8; (32-il) *32; 

690 acoi,0.128>Clfi 

700 VBD24.1*32-4;<31-d)*32-12;(r*l)*32-12;(32-d)*32-4; 

710 OCOL0.129:CLC 

720 V0U24.1*32;{3l-d)*32-8;(r*l)*32;(32-d)*32*8; 

730 OCOLO, 128:C1jG 
740 C0UX)R128iC01,0URl 
750 VDU28,l,d,r,d.l2 
760 EHDPROC 
770 I 

780 OEP PROCahoa(pt) 790 UT p%<hl PROCbox(2,7*2*p«. 3*a%) 
ELSE PROCbox(36-B«.7*3*(pt-h%|.37) 

800 PRIHT” *pS(p%); 

810 EHDPROC 
820 I 

830 OEF PROCi(e,o6) 

840 PROCbox(e.21.c47) 

850 PRIHT' *c6; 

860 EHDPROC 
870 t 

880 OEF PROCinv(pt) 


o 


(; 
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890 GC0L4,128 

900 »p%<h«:VBO 24.68;32*(24-2*p«|-4;32«(a%44)-4;a2*(25- 

ELSS VDO 24,12S4-32*(B%H);32*(24-2*(pl-h%))> 
4;1232;32* (2S-2> (p«-h%) I M; 

910 CIS 
920 EMDPROC 
930 ; 

940 DBF FROCwrp(yt,t8) 

950 VDU2«:aCOL0,0 
9fi0 y%-1007-32*y% 

970 REPEAT 

980 tP ASCt$-32t$»>UD$(t8,l) :GOTO980 
990 IP LEMt$<48 GOTO 1080 
1000 nt-LErT9lt8,48l :1%«49 
1010 REPBAI:1%«1%-1 
1020 DITTIL lt>l OR MID8{n$, * 

1030 IP lt-1 11-44 
1040 n8-LEPT8(c8,l«-l) 

1050 t8-RlC»TS(t8,LBHt$-ll) 

loco HOVE CO.yl 

1070 PROCpropInC)ty4*y%-40 

1080 UNTIL LENt8<48 

1090 IP tS-*' BHDPROC 

1100 MOVECO.yl 

1110 PROCprop(t$) 

1120 BNDPROC 
1130 < 

1140 DEP PROCdoscreen 
1150 R£AOtC$ 

IICO n«—l:i>t-0 

1170 REPEAT 

1180 nl-n««^l:REA0 n$ 

1190 IPn«-**GOTO1230 
1200 p*(n%)>n$ 

1210 REAOf$(nl).lt(nt) 

1220 IP LEHnl>m% nl-LENnC 
1230 UNTILn*-'* 

1240 h«-(nt>l)/2 
1250 PROCwd. 3.38.1) 

12C0 PROCbox(2.2.34LENtt8) 

1270 PRINT' 'ttC; 

1280 PROCboM(31.2.37)tFRINT' Index'; 

1290 PROCwd. C'f2*h%. 38.6) 

1300 FOR xt-0 TO nt-1 
1310 PROCaboN(x%):NEXT 
1320 cdi4-0 
1330 ENOPROC 
1340 1 

1350 OEP PROCMlcet 
1360 'PXC.l 
1370 REPEAT 
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13aO PR0Ck«ys:*FX15.l 
1390 PROClnv(ch%) 

1400 ReFBAT:k%-eET 

1410 IF k%<13C k%-k%OR32 

1420 IF k%-13« AKD cht»h% PROCalter (-h%) 

1430 IF k«-13T AND cb%<h% PROCaltar(b%) 

1440 IF k%>139 AND cb%>0 PROCaltar(-1) 

1430 IF kt-138 AND cb%<al-l PROCaltard) 

1460 UNTIL k»-108 OR k*-101 OR kl-105 

1470 PROClnv(oh%) 

1480 IF k%-105 PROCiafo 
1490 UNTIL k«-10B OR kt-101 
1500 •FX4 
1510 ENDPROC 
1520 : 

1530 DBF PROCaas 

1S40 DIN co<ia%170.na%255 

1550 cbar>t70:eoinit>t71 

1560 blockt>(73tHOrk%<47C 

1570 FOR pasB«>0 TO 2 STEP 2 

1580 Pl^codel 

1590 (OPT pasat 

1600 .prop 

1610 LOA lOtSTA cbar 

1620 .cbarloop 

1630 LDX ehacsLDA M%,X 

1640 CMP tl3tBHB notlaatobar 

1650 RTS 

1660 .notlaatobar 

1670 CMP f32:BNB notapaca 

1680 LOA *12:8TA prB*2 

1690 LOA I0:STA prs*3 

1700 JSR doplotsBEO naxtchar 

1710 .notapaca 

1720 STA block* 

1730 U>X Iblock* MOO 256 

1740 LOT *block% OtV 256 

1750 LOA ItAsJSR 6F7P1:JSR copy 

1760 .loCtloopl 

1770 LDX 17 

1780 .laftloop2 

1790 ASL workt.X.'BCS leftbltfound 

1800 DEX;BPL leftloop2iIRT 

1810 CPY t8:BNB loftloepl 

1820 .laftbttfound 

1830 CPY lOsBHB nottooMlde 

1840 STY pra+3;LDA 14 

1850 STA pra+2:JSR doplot 

1860 BEO noloft 

1870 .nottoowldo 

1880 DEY:JSR aub 


( ’ 


( ) 
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laM .noleft 

1900 U>A blockt:JSR tPTEEzJSR copy 

1910 .rlqhtloopl 

1920 U)X*7 

1930 .riqhtloop2 

1940 LSR i«ork«.X:BCS rlehtbltfoiiml 

1930 DBX:BPL rightloopailNY 

19C0 CPy tS:BHE rightloopl 

1970 .rlghtbltfound 

1990 JSR sub 

1990 .nextchar 

2000 INC cher:BNE charloop 

2010 .copy 

2020 LOy IS 

2030 .oopyloop 

2040 LDA blockS.ytSTA Hork«-l,y 
2050 0Ey:BNK oopyloopsRTS 
2060 .sub 

2070 TyA:ASt. AsASL A 

20t0 BEO noplot:STA count 

2090 LDA *0iSBC:S8C count 

2100 STA prs42tU)A I0:SBC 10 

2110 STA prs+3 

2120 .doplot 

2130 LOX 10 

2140 .doplotloop 

2150 LOA prs.XtJSR tFFEE 

2160 INXsCPX ISsBNE doplotloop 

2170 .noplot 

21t0 RTS 

2190 .prs 

2200 1 

2210 7P9-2S|P%T1>0;P«I2>0 
2220 NEXT pass% 

2230 EMOPROC 
2240 I 

2250 OEFPROCprop($u«) 

2260 VDU51CAU. prop 
2270 VOU4,23,1.>0;0;0;0; 

2280 ENOPROC 
2290 : 

2300 OEP PROCprMls 
2310 CLS 

2320 S%-OPENUPCPRECIS") 

2330 REPEAT 
2340 chac%*BGETIZ% 

2350 UNTIL cb«r%-64 
2360 St rings**';len%>0 
2370 PROCwd, 3,36,1) 

2360 PROCbox<2,2,3^LEHttS)SPRINT* *tt$; 
2390 PR0CboN(30,2.37)3PRINT* Precis*) 
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2400 t>ROCN(l,25,3».e) 

2410 REPEAT 

2420 charl>BGBT*Zt 

2430 strln9$-strlnq9>CUR$(char%| 

2440 OIlTIt char*-13 
24S0 ■trin9$*'Pll«naM: 

24C0 PROCwrpd.strlnq}) 

2470 •trlng$-"':t**t%-0 
2480 REPEAT 
2490 text%-text%4l 
2500 char%>aOETIZ% 

2510 IP EOPiZt THEM GOTO 2550 
2520 IP chart-e4 THEN GOTO 2550 
2530 IP char%-4lA OR char%-13 charl«32 
2540 ■trln9$>(trInq8*OIR8ehaz% 

2550 UNTIL char4-64 OR EOPtZt 
25M i 

2570 Bp»>B:ctW0 
2580 REPEAT 
2590 sp%-sp%fl 
2600 parts-" xUn%-0 
2610 REPEAT 

2620 lmt-l«nt+l:ct%-ct8tl 

2630 ebar$-MIDS(atrin9S,ct%,l) 

2640 partS-partS+charS 
2650 UNTIL len%-47 
2660 PROCwrpispf,parts) 

2670 UNTIL etSXtaxtS-l) 

2680 : 

2690 PROCwrpI(sp842),'Praia any kay to contlnua.') 
2700 kay%-GET 

2710 IF HOT BOFtZt GOTO 2360 

2720 CLOSEIO 

2730 RON 

2740 END 

2750 I 

2760 DBF PROCtaaiplata 
2770 RESTORE 3190 
2780 CLS 

2790 PROedoscraan 
2800 PROCsalact 
2810 IPkl-101 BHDPROC 
2820 PROClnvIchl) 

2830 PROCoacll(*KEy9LOAD •♦fS(ch*)♦'|M*KEY9(>r) 
2840 PROCvlaw 
2850 ENDPROC 

2860 I 

2870 DBF FROCvlaa 
2880 'PX 138.0,137 
2890 *PX 12,6 
2900 *PX 11,15 
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2910 •••ORD 
2920 ENDPROC 
2930 s 

2940 DBF PROCosclKcllo**) 

2950 $buf%-cllna$ 

2960 X«-bu{% 

2970 Y%-buf% DIV 256 
2900 CMX 6FFF7 
2990 ENDPROC 
3000 : 

3010 REM Eccot Handling 
3020 VDU26 
3030 MODE 7 
3040 CLOSEIO 
3050 REPORT 

3060 PRIMT* arrot at Lina ; -;BRL 
3070 PRINT"'Pcaas any kay to continue' 

3090 KBY-(ZT 
3090 RUN 
3100 END 
3110 : 

3120 DATA *VIEN Manager' 

3130 DATA'Load Text'.'LoadT','This allows you to specify a 
text file stored on this disc which will then be 
loaded Into View ready for you to use. * 

3140 DATA'ExCat'.'ExCat'.'Thls option will provide you with 
an extended catalogue of your View files listing any 
constants placed at the top of the text using the CO 
stored conaiand. ' 

3150 DATA'Tenplate'.'TEMP'.'nils option will select VIEN 

and load In the tanplata of your chol«. For exanvle a 
dunsiy letter or report. ' 

3160 DATA'Preole'.'PRECIS'.'Reads In Infannatloai about 

files stored In the PRECIS file. Sea 'View: A Dabhand 
Guide'for full details. * 

3170 DATA" 

3180 : 

3190 DATA 'Tenplste Dictionary' 

3200 DATA 'Letter'.'!.Pistol'.'A tenplate fpr a standard 
continuous stationary based letter.' 

3210 DATA ’'A4 Latter'.'T.Plate2','A tesgilate for a latter 
printed on A4 paper' 

3220 DATA *« 


Listing 15.2 - VIEW Manager. 
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A fundamental feature of any wordprocessor is that they allow text 
to be edited and recited as many times as wu like, whereas 
typewriters do not: everyone is familiar with the scene of the writer 
making a mistake, pulling the sheet from the carriage and screwing 
it into a tight ball before scoring a 'basket'. 

Wordprocessors allow you to get your thoughts down quickly, and at 
that time you don't have to worry to much about grammar or 
spelling, since these can be corrected once the text is 'on paper'. When 
typing at speed, letters tend to get tran^sed, and extra letters are 
accidentally added whilst others are mis^ out And of course we 
all make spelling mistakes. 

In these instances a spelling checker such as ViewSpell becomes 
invaluable as it will provide you with a list of 'unrecognised' words 
and allow 3 ^u to search its dictionary of words for the correct 
spelling. ViewSpell also has another useful capability - it can be 
used with Viewlndcx to make generating a book or document index a 
much easier task. 

If you have never used a spelling checker, you may be under a slight 
misconception. A spelling checker can only check spelling it cannot 
change and correct incorrectly spelt words for you. Viev^5pc^ 
contains a dictionary of some 70,000 words on disc, and it checks each 
word it finds in a VIEW file against this dictionary. If it cannot find 
a similar word in the dictionary it remembers the word. When the 
entire document has been chedeed the unrecognised words arc listed. 
Of course many of these words may and probably will be correctly 
spelt but simply not in the dictionary • they might be technical terms 
or proper names • and as sudt can be ignored (if you know them to be 
correctly spelt) or checked against a conventional dictionary. Words 
that are incorrectly spelt can be edited in the normal manner directly 
in VIEW. 
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Checking a File 

Before you use the ViewSpcll disc you are strongly advised to make 
a working copy of the dictionary disc supplied with the package. 
This is done by using the ’BACKUP command, on which you will find 
full details in your User Guide (Master and Master Compact) on in 
yoiu- DPS or ADFS manual (BBC B and BBC B+). When the backup 
copy has been created label it carefully 'ViewSpell Working Disc* 
and place the original somewhere safe. 

Before a document can be spelt checked it must of course be written! 
Once It is finished, save a copy to your normal working disc and then 
a copy to the ViewSpell woridng disc This is now ready to be 
checked. 

With the ViewSpell ROM correctly installed you enter ViewSpell 
by typing: 

•SPELL 

from Command mode. The screen display will change to ViewSpell's 
Command mode screen, which looks quite like VIEW'S and conveys 
the following iidormation: 

Bytes free xxxxx 
node n 

where xxxxx is a number. Like VIEW, MODE can be selected and this 
will alter the bytes free count in all tmt shadow memory ntodcs - 
Mode 3 (or 131 on a Master or B4-) is normally best and this is selected 
by: 

nODE 3 

The ViewSpell prompt, like VIEW is » but unlike VIEW, ViewSpell 
does not have an Edit nnode screen and pressing ESCAPE has no effect 
other than printing Escape on the screen. 

The file to be checked is now ready to be loaded in. The syntax is the 
same as for VIEW: 

LORD <fllonaaa> 

where <filcnamc> is the name of the file. 

ViewSpell loads files in more slowly than VIEW so it prints a series 
of dots as the file is being loaded - the longer the file the longer a 
load operation takes and the more dots are printed. The loading 
sequence is slower so that VIEW has time to process the words in the 
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file being loaded. When the file has been loaded ViewSpell 
provides two items of information,: 

XXX sords 

XXX unique eords 

The xxx's arc of course both numbers. So ViewSpell tells you the 
number of words in the file and the number of unique woi^ The 
former is straightforward. To allow ViewSpell to check more 
efficiently and quickly it keeps just a list of each time a word occurs 
in a file. For example words such as 'the', 'to', 'and' and 'then' are 
very common and will appear many times within a document - for 
the pu^se of checking ViewSpell needs to keep a note of one of each 
and this is the unique word. You may of course have misspelt 'the' as 
'teh' but the latter would be seen by ViewSpell as another unique 
word and a copy of it would be kept Figure 16.1 shows a typical 
ViewSpell screen after the LUNAR text has been loaded in as seen on 
my setup. 


VImSmII 
l«l«« frM 
IlMd* 

tO.lMMT 

47 

$cr««n —4m i 

fS mmt‘4m 
47 mmm4m 


Figure 16.1. The ViewSpell screen after text is loaded. 


A list of the unique words can be seen at this stage by typing: 

LIST 

and the list will be displayed on screen. ViewSpell has also sorted 
the list of unique words into alphabetical order • again to speed up 
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its checking procedure. If the docrunenl is rather long then there is 
likely to be a long list of unique words. The list will then be much to 
long to see on screen in one go so it is worth placing ViewSpell in 
Pag^ mode - this is done by pressing CTRL-N. Now when tne screen is 
full, scrolling will stop until you press the SHIFT key which causes a 
new screen of words to be lis^. Paged mode can be turned off with 
CTRL-O. 

The Spell Check 

To begin checking, the dictionary disc must be in the disc drive. All 
you need to do is to type: 

CHECK 

The disc will whirl and the checking process will begin. This can 
take several minutes for long documents and so a series of dots is 
printed as the checking progresses. Be patient! 

At the end of the checking, ViewSpell will print the number of 
words that it has not recogrused. If 43 words were not found then it 
would display: 

13 aords not found 
User dictlonory? 

You can create your own dictionaries of words, and these arc called 
user dictionaries. ViewSpell at this stage prompts you as to whether 
or not you wish to use a user dictionary to check any extra words. We 
will examine these later, but for now simply pressing the RETURN 
key will end the spell checking process. 

Typing LIST will show you all the unrecognised words. They can also 
be printed out by first activating with CTRL-B then typing LIST 
followed by CTRL-C to turn the printer back off. 

The uiuecogniscd words can also be saved to disc using the SAVE 
command with a given filenantc: 

SnUE <rilenaao> 

Spelling Check 

The words in the unrecognised list will fall into three caterories: a) 
those that are correctly s]^t but not in the dictionary, b) those that 
are obvious spelling errors and c) those that are incorrectly spelt but 
you are not sure of the spelling. 
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The first two categories arc easy to solve - for the third we must 
resort to a dictiona^. Of course there is a dictionary of some 70,000 
words on the ViewSpell disc and we can search this. But how do we 
locate the correct spelling of a word if we don't realty know how to 
spell it? Well, just like using a paper dictionary, we get as near to it 
as possible and then look at all the similar spellings until we locate 
the correct one. This is where wildcards come into play. 

A wildcard is a character which can be any character. Just as in the 
card game Pontoon, where Douccs or Jokers can be wild, there are two 
types of wildcard, the • and the ? The command to search through 
dte dictionary is SEARCH and this is followed by the ambiguous 
search word. If we wished to locate the correct sp>elling of Exiguity 
and could only remember the first four letters then we could use the 
command: 

SEARCH Exig* 

and this will display all words in the dictionary beginning with 
Exig, of which ttere arc 6 in all. 

A more concise check can be made using the ? character which can be 
used to stand wild for single characters. Using the same example, if 
we knew that Exiguity had 8 letters the first 4 of which were Exig 
and the last was y then: 

SEARCH Exlg7??y 

would give us a perfect match, which can then be noted. 

Using the SEARCH and note technique the correct spellings can be 
obtained. 

If at any time you wish to sec the document that is undergoing the 
^1 check, just ensure the disc containing the file is in the drive and 
then type: 

SCAEEH <Filenaae> 

Marking the Document 

The next step in the process is to correct the spellings in the original 
file. One way to be do this would be to enter VIEW, load the 
document aird then use the Conunand mode command SEARCH with 
the incorrect spelling given by ViewSpell, then enter Edit mode and 
use CTRL-fl NEXT MATCH to locate each error. A more efficient way is 
to use ViewSpell's ability to mark the text file on disc, saving it as a 
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separate file. This is done with the MARK command for which the 
syntax is: 

nnftK <fllenaa8> 

You can prefix or end the filename with M to remind you that the 
file is a marked version. Thus if your filename is 'Tlan", the marked 
file might be saved as: 
nARK Plond 

When you hit RETURN, ViewSpell will begin the marking process, 
whid> will take a few moments depending on foe number of 
unrecognised words. As with LOAD and CHECK, ViewSpell will 
display a scries of dots after a 'Marking' prompt as foe process takes 
place. 

Once the marking has completed the marked file can be loaded into 
VIEW as foUows: 

•UORD 
nODE 3 
LORO Plond 

ViewSpell uses a hash and exclamation mark as its markers, ic: 


so to locate each nnarked word we type: 

SEARCH *1 

from Command mode. VIEW will then locate the first marker and 
you can alter the spelling of the marked word if desired, simply by 
re-typing it and deleting the misspelt word or by selecting Insert 
Mode and overtyping the misspelt word. Pressing CTRL-11 will move 
the cursor onto foe next n>arked word which can tc altered and so on 
until the entire text is corrected. Of course we now have numerous 
markers within the document which arc not needed. To rennove them 
simply type the following in Conunand mode: 

REPLACE •! 

Pressing RETURN after foe #! will make VIEW replace each 
occurrence of foe markers with nothing, e/fectively deleting them. 
The new, correctly spelt, document can then be saved over foe 
original and is ready for printing. 
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Even before a document is marked and saved to disc the unrecwniscd 
words can be examined in the context in which they are used. Typing; 
CONTEXT 

will display the whole liiw containing each inconectly spelt word. 
As the original document file must be read from disc, the disc 
containing the file must be present in the drive. The CONTEXT 
command may be followed by an unrecognised word, and in this case 
only the line or lines containing that word will be displayed. 

Disc Management 

The above example assumes that the document to be spell checked 
will be saved onto the ViewSpell working disc. This is not always 
convient as it requires files to be copied onto the disc, and if you are 
planning to create your own user dictionaries disc space may be tight. 
If you have dual drives then you can use a prefix code to inform 
ViewSpell where it can locate various components such as the 
dictionary, user dictionary and text. This is done with the PREFIX 
command. As an example, consider that we have dual double sided 
disc drives and we wish to use the Vic%vSpell dictionary disc in 
drive 1 and our VIEW text disc in drive0. Tne PREFIX command must 
be followed by one of 3 letters which have the following meaning; 
T-Text 
M - Master 
U-User 

where Text is the document text. Master is the main Master 
dictionary and U is a User dictionary (more on which later). So the 
syntax to obtain Text from the disc in drive 0 and Master and User 
dictionaries from drive 1 would be: 

PREFIX T :0. 

PREFIX n :l. 

PREFIX U :l. 

Now when you tell ViewSpell to load a file, ie: 

LORO Plan 

it will add K). to the front so that the Load operation %vill actually 
perform; 

LORD :0.Plon 
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If you are using ADPS thai the drive number and a directory root 
may also be given. If Plan was being stored in a directory called TEXT 
which itsdf was held in REPORT the PREFIX command would be: 
PREFIK T $.REPORT.TEXT. 

Now when TTan' is loaded, ViewSpell will actually perform; 

LORD S. REPORT.TEXT.Plan 

Typing PREFIX at any time will give you a list of the current file 
prefixes. 

!Boot Files 

If you get into the habit of using the same working conditions then 
all these and other ViewSpell settings can be included on your disc as 
a IBoot file. This can be created in the manner described for VIEW 
!6oot files. A typical IBool file for VieivSpell might look like this: 

•SPELL 
•TOO,I 
•TO 255,1 
nOOE 3 
PREFIX T :0. 

PREFIX n :1. 

PREFIX 0 :l. 

Of course you )ust tailor it to your own needs. 

Markers 

The choice of #! as a marker is made because it is unlikely that you 
will use these two symbols side by side in a document. But there nray 
well be a time when this does happen, or you may just not wish to use 
them for whatever reason, so it is possible to chwge the ituirker 
character using the MARKER command. ViewSpell does in fact have 
two markers, though by default only marker 1 is used to and this is at 
the front of the unrecognised word. Marker 2 may be used to place the 
marker at the end of the word, ie, the word can either be enclosed by 
markers at each end or may have the marker placed cither at the 
start or the end of the word. To set a marker you used the MARKER 
command as follows; 
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where n is the marker number and x the marker characters) to be 
used tw it. So to make VievtrSpell mark all text at the front only using 
the I character, the comntand would be issued as follows: 
nflRKER I I 

To enable marker 2, it has to be defined, ie, 
hRRKER 2 I 

To stop any nruirker being used then don't specify the marker 
character after the command. We could turn marker 2 off with: 
nflRKER 2 

Highlight characters can even be used as markers if you wish. 
Precede the hi^light symbol (- or •) with a hat character, ie, 

This is useful if we wish to print the marked file out. For example, to 
underline misspelled words markers 1 and 2 must be set as follows: 

nflRKER I *• 
nflRKER 2 *• 

The current marker settings can be seen at any time from G>mmand 
mode by simply typing: 
nflRKER 

If you are limited to just a single disc drive then you may wish to 
save the marked text file onto another disc - this can be done by using 
the command CMARK: 

CnRRK Piann 

where PlanM is the name under which the marked file will be 
saved. You may need to swap discs back and forth a few times. When 
ViewSpell wishes to read more from the text disc it will prompt you 
to: 

Insert <filenoas> disc i hit a key 
and then prompt you again to replace the destination disc. 

If you wish to compile a list of unique words from a whole series of 
files then you can by using the READ command. When you LOAD a 
new file, ViewSpell erases all the unique words from its memory and 
starts afresh. The first file in your series should be LOADed as usual 
but all subsequent files should be READ in, ie: 

RERO < fIlenQBe> 

After which a new word count will be displayed. 
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If you are loading a very long document Into nuimory then it may be 
too long for Vie^pell to store all at once, in which case the error 
message: 

rieaory Ful I 

will be displayed. More ntemory can be made available by changing 
to a lower screen mode, ie, 
nOOE 7 

and then reloading the file. If you have a BBC B+, Master Compact 
or Master 128 then shadow memory can be evoked to gain more room, 
ie, 

nOOE 131 

User Dictionaries 

The dictionary that is supplied with VicwSpcIl is the Master or 
general dictiortary and contains about 70,000 of the most common 
words in the English language. If you are a specialist in a certain 
area, for example a surgeon or doctor, it is unlikely that medical 
terms such as Urology, Vasectomy and Epididimovasostomy will be 
in the Master dictionary, so that each time you spell check a 
document these words will not be recognised and will be listed as 
such. This is where a User dictiortary contes into play. You can create 
a dictionary full of the unusual words that you use. As we have seen, 
when the Master dictionary has been checked VicwSpell prompts to 
sec if you tvish to use a User dictionary - if you do thra this will be 
check^ for words rtot so far recognised. 

A User dictionary is constructed in two stages. The first stage is to use 
the CREATE command to write the rrame of the dictionarv to disc. 

The User dictiortary will be created on the disc defined the 
PREFIX U commaitd. The filename used in the CREATE command 
should reflect the contents of the dictionary, so if our doctor is a 
Urologist the command might be: 

CREATE Urology 

If the PRERX U setting was :1. then the Urology dictionary would be 
created on the disc in drive 1. 

Other User dictionaries can be created in a similar fashion. 
Computer jargon nright be common in your document, so a dictiortary 
called COMPUTER or MICRO might be of use, ie. 
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CREATE nicpo 

The name of your dictionary wiU of course be restricted to the number 
of characters allowable for a filename by your filing system, ie seven 
for DFS and ten for ADFSl 

Adding Words 

CREATE reserves and format an area on the disc surface aird assigns to 
this the filcnanre specified after the CREATE command. Now the 
dictionary must have words added to it. You can do this in two ways. 
Either sit down atKl add them all at one go using a suitable reference 
book, or else add each word as aivl when it is sigitallcd as an 
unrecognised word by ViewSpell. In eadt case the procedure is the 
same. Rrst we use the AW (Add Word) conunand to specify the 
dictionary to which words arc to be added, ie. 

All Urology 

ViewSpell will check to ensure that the dictionary exists and then 

prompts the question: 

word? 

Now you simply type, carefully, the word to be added and press 
RETURN. Before adding the word to the dictionary, ViewSpell first 
checks the Master dictionary to ensure that you arc not dufwcating 
the addition. If the word is not found it adds it to the User 
dictionary, otherwise the messaro Tn master dictionary' is 
displayed and the word is not added. In either case the next word? is 
requested. When you have added enough words simply press 
ESCAPE. The new words in the User dictionary can then tc displayed 
if you wish by the SEARCH command as follows: 

SEARCH • Urology 

At some time you may wish to delete a word from the dictionary; 
perhaps you spelled it incorrectly! The process is exactly the same 
except the OW (Delete Word) command is used, ie: 

DU Urology 

word? is then prompted, but in this case it is the word to be deleted. 

If the word is found and deleted the message 'Deleted' is printed. 

The CHECK command can be limited to a User dictionary simply by 
specifying the dictionary name after the CHECK command, ie, 

CHECK Urology 
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The User Dictionary 

After the Master dictionary has been checked, ViewSpell prompts: 
User dictionary? 

In the earlier example we said 'No' to this prompt by pressing the 
RETURN key, however if we had said YES, ViewSpell would then 
automatically check the assigned User dictionary automatically for 
unrecognised words. The User dictiorury must of course be assigniol 
and this is done with the USER command: 

USER Urology 

This could be included in the IBoot file. 


ADDing Words 

The ADD command is a much quicker way of building up a User 
dictionary. You need to make up a VIEW file containing all the new 
words you wish to add to the dictionary. Then LOAD this into 
ViewSpell In the normal way and CHECK to ensure that otUy the 
new words are added to the dictiortary. Then simply type: 

ROD 


and the list of words not recc^idsed will be added to the User 
dictionary one by one. As each word is listed you are required to 
answer with a keypress as follows: 


V <RETURN> 
N <RETURN> 
D <RETURH> 
“ <RETURH> 
<ESCflPE> 


odd the word 
no don't add the word 
delete the word from the list 
go back one word 
stop adding words 


If you wish to add the words to arather User dictionary, MICRO for 
example, then the commatKl syntax becomes: 


ROD niCRO 


In both cases the dictioitary disc must be present artd in the correct 
drive as defined by the PREFIX command. If you are quite sure that 
you wish to add all the words in your Hie thm you could make 
another file similar to a !Boot file, which written in VIEW might 
look like this: 


USER Urology 
LORD uoorda 


) 

) 


) 

) 

) 
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CHECK 

HDD 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

The number of Vs should be the same as the number of words to be 
added to the User dictionary. This should the be saved with WRITE 
using a suitable filename, ie, 

UBITE BokeU 

and can be 'run' with the •EXEC command: 

•EXEC aakaU 

Indexes 

As described in the next chapter, ViewSpell can be used In conjunction 
with Vicwlndex to compile an index. ViewSpell can also be useful in 
creating indexes for books or documents that may have been written 
in VIEW but then typeset by naore traditional methods so that page 
numbers have no real meaning. 1 recently used the following 
technique to compile a fully cross referenced index of over 700 
enteries in less than a day! With final proofs of your document in 
front of you, enter VIEW and then enter each iiKiex item and page 
number as a single word, ie, no spaces whatsoever. If for example on 
page 43 of the typeset document a reference was made to the 'BASIC 
interpreter', two entries into VIEW could be made as follows: 
BnSICInl0rppeter13 
lnterpretepBBStC13 

Continue in this way until the complete index list has been made, 
and save it to disc. Then enter ViewSpell and load the file. Even 
though you may have several entries for the BASIC Interpreter, 
because page numbers change each one will be seen ^ ViewSpell as a 
unique word. As ViewSpell loads the file it also sorts it into 
alphabetical order for you. Once complete, simply SAVE the list of 
unique words and then load it back into VIEW to insert the spaces and 
do any general sprucing up. 




Viewindex is supplied on disc and is a suite of progranu and files 
that allow you to build up an index of words or phrases. The index 
may take two forms, either a number index which uses page number, 
ie, 

■ordprocesaor 45,67,89 

or a sectional number index, which references chapter, section and sub 
section, 

aordprocessor 1.2, 1.3.4, S.1.3 

In the former case the Index program is only of use if you are 
typesetting your document directly from VIEW. If you are using VIEW 
to prepare a document that will Iw set by traditional means then it is 
unlikely that page numbers in VIEW will tally up with those of the 
final typeset copy and hence Viewindex is of little use in such cases 
the second index is of great value. The previous chapter on 
ViewSpell outlines a method for preparing VIEW index files of this 
type by using a combination of VIEW and ViewSpell. 

There are four stages which you must go through to create an index. 
These are: 

1. Preparing a marked text Hie 

2. Create a scries of intermediate indexes 

3. Create the Viewindex file 

4. Editing the Viewindex file 
Let's look at each stage in turn. 

Stage 1 - Marking Entries 

Ftor Viewindex to create an index it must be told which words are to 
be included in the index. This is done by OKlosing each word within 
markers. In Viewindex the markers are double highlight 1 codes 
(SHIFT-M), so if the word BASIC is to be included in the index, each 
occurrence of it must begin atKl end with two sets of highlight 1: 
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■ BASIC ■ 

where | is obtained by pressing SHIFT-f4. 

Index entries are not limited to single words. It is quite possible to 
include a phrase such as 'BASIC Interprctei^. To do this just position 
the first set of double highlight 1 codes before the V in 'BASIC and 
the second set after the last 'r' In 'Interpreter' thus: 

BASIC Interpreter H 

*1116 SEARCH command can, as outlined in Chapter 5, be used to locate 
all occurrences of a particular word or phrase. But there is a limit to 
the number of characters that can be included within a single index 
entry - the magic number Is 50. 

Manually searching through a document and marking certain words 
Is both time consuming and somewhat tedious - If you have 
ViewSpell then the whole process of marking can be automated. 

This is what you do. 

First create a list of words that you wish to be iiKluded in the index. 
This is best done by making a list of unique words in the document. If 
the document is spread across several files then the second, third and 
other files can be READ in as desenbed in the previous chapter. 'This 
file will contain quite a lot of words that you do not want in the 
index so the list should be saved, loaded into VIEW, edited and then 
saved back to disc before being reloaded into ViewSpell. Markers 1 
and 2 should then be redefined as double highlight characters: 

tlAAKEA I ‘-'‘- 
HAAKEA 2 

'The disc containing a copy of text to be marked should then be 
inserted into the drive aM marked using the MARK command. If 
there arc several files which make up llw document then each one 
will need to be marked in turn - remember to give each marked file a 
distinctive name. You should ciul up with a series of copy files with 
all of the words to be included in the index, marked by double 
highlight 1 codes as required, in a fraction of the time it would take 
to do manually. For the purpose of this text we will assume that we 
have three document files, tww marked and stored on disc with 
filenames: PlanlM, Plan2M and FlanSM. 
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Highlighting Problems 

The highlight 1 command is normally used by VIEW to indicate to a 
suitable printer driver that the text fbllovring should be underlined 
up until the next highlight 1 character. It is quite likely then that 
our VIEW files to be indexed will contain highlight 1 characters 
arouixl words and phrases. This is no great problem because by using a 
double highlight 1 code the highlighting effect is turned on and then 
off before it sUrts. Fbr example the word 'Dabhand' might be 
uivlerlined in the text as follows: 

B Dabhand B 

Placing double hightlight 1 commands around it will give: 

Dabhand 

The first two highlights mark the word, the third turns underlining 
on. The next highlight will turn the underlining off while the final 
pair will act as the marker. 

Highlight 2 must be treated with a little mote repcct otherwise it 
may be interpreted as an extended highlight sequence to switch on an 
alternative font, rather than bold followed by a Viewindex marker. 
The way around this is to ensure that Viewlrxlex double highlight 1 
markers always come before a bold higlight 2 corrunaiul, ic,H|fl or 
altemadvdy to leave a space between a bold highlight and the 
Viewindex highlights. 

Stage 2 - Creating Intermediate Index 

The next stage is to create a file or series of intermediate files which 
contain the words and pagc/scction numbers from each marked 
document file. This is done by reading the marked filefs) through a 
special template, which can be thought of as a VIEW macro. There 
are two staiKiard ones supplied on the Viewindex disc itself. These 
files arc: 

TPP - Template for page numbers 
TPS - Template for section numbers 

The TPP file %vill be used in the following pages to create an index 
with page numbers. 

Enter VIEW and load a printer driver from the Viewindex disc called 
Index. This is done as follows: 
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•UORD 

PRINTER Indsx 

The Index driver only looks like a prinler driver to VIEW; in fact it 
cheats and instead of directing text to the prinler it will direct it to a 
disc file. We rww need only to PRINT the TPP template macro and 
each of the marked text files as follows: 

PRINT TPP Plonin Plon2n PlonSN 
VIEW will print each file in turn, but the Index printer driver will 
look out for the ViewliKlex double highlight code and send the words 
they embed with the current paro number (extracted from register P) 
to disc. This process may take a tew moments depending on the 
length and number of the document files. 

When you have finished, a special intermediate index file, called 
[.INDEX, will exist on the disc containing words and page numbers in 
the order in which they where encountered in the document file(s). It 
may be that you have a tew other files which make up the 
document, and these can be processed in exactly the same way, but 
before you go on you must rename the I.INDEX file otherwise it will 
be overwritten. Changing the name is easy • think of a new name, ie, 
l-PlanA - and use the ^RENAME command: 

•RENRNE I.INDEX I.PIonfl 

Your User Guide or DPS/ADFS manual contains full information on 
the 'RENAME command. 

Stage 3 - Creating the Main Index 

The names in the intermediate index file<s) must now be sorted into 
alphabetical order. To do this Boot the Viewlndex disc by pressing 
the SHIFT-BREAK keys together • a menu of 4 items will be present 
on the screen: 

1. Craota Indax 

2. Narga Indaxaa 

3. Entar UIEU 
1. End progroB 

Pressing key 1 to 4 will select the appropriate option - at the moment 
we want to create the index so option 1 is required. The Index creator 
and sorting program will then be loaded and you will need to be on 
hand to answer some questions. The first prompt is: 
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Insert disc contolning 
Intersedlats Index file 
and enter fllenoae; 

So you should replace the Viewlndex with the disc containing the 
recently created intermediate index fi1e<s). If you have rerumed the 
file as above then enter this flicname, but if not then you can just 
press RETURN and the I.INDEX file will be looked for 
automatically. The next prompt is: 

Enter fllenoae 
of final Index: 

Of cotirse this can be anything you wish, but the convention is to use 
directory O for final indexes so a suitable filename might be: 

0.PI on I 

If you press RETURN then a default filename of O.INDEX will be 
used. The next prompt will be: 

Ignore cose? (V/N) 

This acts a bit like VIEW'* FOLD command. If you respond with Y(es) 
then words such as 'VIEW', 'View' and 'view' will be seen as the 
same word and only a single entry will be created in the index for all 
three. If you respond with N(o) then 'VIEW', 'View' and 'view' 
would be treated as three different items and each would have a 
separate entry in the index. 

Justify reference nuebersT <V/H) 

Reponding Y{es) to this prompt will will justify line numbers to the 
right of the index entry. Pressing N(o) will make Viewlndex place 
line numbers directly after the index entry. The following two 
examples show a typical entry with line numbers justified right and 
then without justification respectively: 

Stored Coaaonds 31,56,57,67.89,99 

Stored Coaaonds 31,56.57,67.89,99 
The next prompt allows you to set a line length limit 
Line length 7 

This can be from 10 to 80 dtaracters across - just think of it as a line of 
text in VIEW. What number you enter really depends on your index. If 
in doubt always go for the standard ruler \^dth in your document, 
say about 50 to 60 characters. 

The fittal prompt determines how an index entry will begin; 
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Should the firet letter 
of each entry be: 

1. upper caee 

2. loeer case 

3. unchonged? 

This allows you to set a style. Pressing each option in turn will make 
the word 'View' appear as follows in the index: 

1. View (the V is forced to upper case) 

2. view (the V is forced to lower case) 

3. View (the entry is used as supplied in the text) 

You will then be prompted to enter a disc in the drive which is to be 
used to save the final index on • and then the final index is 
constructed, which may take a few minutes depending on the number 
of entries. During the procedure messages are displayed on screen to 
tell you what's happening; 

Read I ng I ndex (reading intermediate file from disc) 

Sort I ng I ndax (putting entries into alphabetical order) 
fierglng aultlple entries (ie> if VIEW occurs sewral times it 
will make it into one entry) 

Ur i ting sorted Index (saving the final index to disc) 
Finished 

The number of entries in the index will then be displayed. 

Stage 4 - Editing the Index 

Rnally, you should load the index into VIEW and edit it to suit your 
own requirements. If the index is very long then the EDIT conunand 
can be used to process the file continuously. Use of the CHANCE, 
SEARCH and REPLACE commands will help in the editing process. 
Multiple references can be combined even further if so desired: for 
example with this book there will be numerous stored command 
entries thus: 

Stored Command CE 54,56,78 
Stored Corranand LM 56,57,79 
Stored Command LS 55,56,98,99 
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These could be edited down to: 

Stored Ginunands: 

-CE 54^78 
-LM 56^779 
-LS 55^,98,99 

Once the final index is ready it can be saved and then printed. 

Indexing by Sections 

If you have read and understood Chapter 12 then you should have 
little difficulty in using the section numbering iiKlex. The TPS file on 
disc contains the macros for incrementing chapter, section and 
subsection nun^>crs. The macros are called: 

1C tneraaent Choptar 
IS Incraaant Sactlon 
IT Incraaant aub-aaction 

You simply insert these as stored commands at the start of each 
chapter, section and sub-section. It is %vorth loading the TPS file into 
VIEW and examining it in conjunction with reading Chapter 12. 
Master owners will need to alter the TPS file as it uses register IT to 
hold the sub-section number, which is already used on the Master to 
print the time. References to this should be changed in ntacro IT to 
something suitable, such as B. The T at the top of the TPS file (before 
I.INDEX) ^ould also be changed accordingly. 

To create the index you simply follow all the stages above except 
that the TPS file should be printed instead of the TPP file; 

PRINT TPS fllel flle2 
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Presented in this chapter are a few utility progranrts for use with 
VIEW. The programs are varied and all have a good practical use. 
They are: 

• Layout Driver - provides a 'printed' layout on screen 

• Recover - allows you to recover text after NEW 

• File Checker - checks a file with memory 

• Highlight Checker - shows you if highlights arc balanced 

• VIEW Help - ’HELP for VIEW 

The first four utilities can be used on any BBC or Master machine, but 
the final help utility needs Sideways RAM to run. All five arc on 
the Program Disc. 

Utility 1 - The Screen Layout Driver 
Throughout this tome I have stressed the importance of layout and 
pre^tation of text. VIEW'S SCREEN command will give you a good 
Indication how pages will print out; in particular it will show you 
where page breaks will occur and whether left and right margins are 
correct It does not show any highlights in the text which can spoil 
the usual screen formatting, particularly with tables or a justified 
right margin, because they take up space on the screen just as they do 
in text mode. 

The program given in Listing 18.1 offers a way of checking the look of 
each page before printing by providing what can best be called a 
'picture' of it! 

The Preview Program 

Listing 18.1 contains both BASIC and assembler • just enter it as it is 
and save it with a suitable fileruimc such as BPACE. The assembler 
section of the program has a checksum routine within it to ensure 
that the machine code it generates is correct. If after running the 
program you get any errors check the listing, correct and save again. 

If you have a Master 128, Master Compact or a BBC micro with the 
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Graphics Extension ROM (CXR) fitted then change line 190 as 
follows: 

190 gxr-TRUE 

If your BBC nucro docs not have CXR fitted then do not alter the 
listing. When correct the program will save the machine code it 
generates as a file called V5CREEN. If you are using ADP5 then you 
must first create the V directory, ie; 

•COIR U 

or change line 260 to a suitable filename using a directory that 
already exists. The file created is a VIEW printer driver. In VIEW 
command mode, it can be loaded with: 

PRINTER U.SCREEN 

Once loaded, V.S(31EEN will work in any of the graphics modes 0,1, 
2,4 or 5, or their shadow equivalents on a &•- or Master 128 and 
Master Compact. If the display mode is cither text-only or teletext 
(3,6 or 7), then it must be changed to one of the graphics modes (it 
doesn't matter which one) ic: 

NODE 1 

N ow an y document can be previewed with either of the PRINT or 
SHEETS commands as normal. For example, to preview a VIEW file 
called CHAP18, type: 

SHEETS CHRPI8 

V.SCREEN draws the outline of each sheet of 'paper' on the screen, 
then adds the words in the form of small black bars rather than 
individual letters. Obviously the words can't be read, but the 
overall proportions of the page can be judged. Now you can check the 
page layout, for example the relative sizes of top and bottom 
margins, the shapes of the paragraphs, and how tables and figures 
fit in. Figure 18.1 shows an example page dumped from the screen. 
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Figure 18.1 - A typical display using V.SCREEN. 

If you are previewing with PRINT then you can move onto the next 
page of displayed text by pressing the space bar. If you have used 
SHEETS, then press M or space at the Tage n' prompt. Pressing 
ESCAPE at any time returns the program safely to VIEW command 
mode. 

A Stationery Difference 

VSCREEN will display text as it would appear when printed in Pica 
on a sheet of A4 paper. This layout is only suitable if you are using 
A4. If you are using continuous stationery then it will be necessary to 
assemble a new version of VSCREEN. Of course you can assemble 
several different versions as you wish - though do remember to use 
new filenames for each. To assemble a new version, changes can be 
made to the values given to the constants Tines' and 'chars' in Listing 
18.1, line 200. These constants tell the program the number of lines 
per pa« and the number of characters across the whole width of the 
paper (not just the length of the ruler). 
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Let's take the example of normal listing paper. This is 93 x 11 
indies, with 03 inch tear-off strips either ^de for the sprocket 
holes. This gives sp^ for 82 Pica characters across and 66 lines 
down . The dimensions of other common stationery are given in the 
table below. The screen display can be up to 82 liiKS of 160 
characters: if the paper is too big, the pi^am still works but only 
the central portion of the sheet is shown. 

To assemble this new version, the iww dimensions should be inserted 
into line 200, and the file name changed in line 260. The new lines 
then will read: 

200 lines*66 chQrs-02 
260 naBe$-’*U.ListScr'* 

Common Paper Sizes - assuming 1 /6lh inch line spadng and I /10th 
0*ica) or l/i2th inch (Elite) character spadng. 
lines Width in C3iars Pica Elite 

93x11 66 82 102 

143x11 66 135 162 

A5 ^rtrait) 50 59 70 

A5 (landscape) 35 82 99 

A4 (portrait) 70 82 99 

A4 Oandscape) 493 117 140 

A3 (portrait) 99 117 140 

A3 (landscape) 70 165 198 

Early VIEW 

Early versions of VIEW (ic 2.1 and 1.4) will clear the screen on the 
completion of every command, which will make it difficult to 
preview the last sheet of a document If you find this happening 
then simply insert two extra page eject stored commaixls at the end of 
your documents. 

Utility 2 - The VIEW Recovery Program 

I can say with all certainty that there will come a time when you 
aeddenUy delete from View the text you are currently working on by 
using the NEW command before you have saved your text. Thus it is 
theoretically lost for all time. The following utility will be of great 
comfort, as it allows you to locate your VIEW text in memory so that 
you can re-save it ready for READing back into VIEW. CX course if you 
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should type NEW and then load in some more text then your lost text 
has gone forever. 

When you type text into VIEW it stores each character in memory. If 
you should accidently type NEW it does not erase this but merely 
resets view's pointers so that it thinks it isn't there. Of course if you 
should happen to load in new text it is almost certain that the new 
text will be placed over the old lost' text. If this Is the case you can 
only hope that the new text is considerably shorter than the lost text 
so that you can at least restore some of it, which is better than 
retyping the whole lot. 

Listing 18.2 provides the DUMP program, which is written mainly In 
assembler - type the program in as you see it If you make any errors 
these will be reported. If after RUNning the program gives the 
message: 

ChecksuB error 

recheck the listing carefully. Once the program has RUN correctly it 
will automatically save the machine code it generates onto your 
VIEW Utilities disc. The file name used is VDUMP. You should now 
save the program listing itself using the filename DUMP. 

Dry Run 

It is well worth a practice run with the program at this stage, so 
that you have an idea what to do when you really need to use it. 
(Note that it's no good trying to type the program for the first time 
after you've lost the text. It has to be used straight from tape or disc; 
after all, you can't wail until you crash your car before shelling out 
for insurance.) First enter some text into VIEW and from Command 
mode type NEW. For demonstration I am using the LUNAR text. 

The first thing when you lose' some text is NOT to panic! Find the 
disc or tape vdth the VDUMP routine on it Next enter BASIC by 
typing 
•BBSIC 

Once the familiar > prompt appears run the machine code of 
VDUMP. If you are using «lisc this can be performed simply by typing 
the command 
•uDunp 

while tape users will need to use 


c 
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*RUH UDUnP 

Once the machine code has loaded, the screen will clear to show a 
row of numbers, as illustrated in Figure 18.2. The left hand column is 
the memory address currently being displayed. This will be the 
address of PAGE, ie the point where the micro places promms, 
which on my micro is &1F00 - yours may be different After the line 
address there follow eight memory bytes, their contents expressed in 
hexadecimal notation. After this are a further eight characters. If 
the memory contents are an ASai character then these bytes will 
show the ASCII characters, otherwise a full-stop will be shown. 


nn 80 88 
00 08 00 
80 00 80 
00 00 00 


00 00 
00 00 
00 80 
00 00 


08 00 80 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 80 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 08 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 08 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 


Figure 18.2 - Memory dump from &1POO. 

Currently the screen display shows 24 lines of memory, and pressing 
the space bar once will display the next 24 lines. The idea is to keep 
displaying memory until you come across your text. VIEW normally 
starts to store its text at PACE4-&100. You can find this address when 
in BASIC by typing; 

PRINT -(PRGE«fc100) 

On a Master 128 and Master Compact PACE Is normally set to &E00, 
so the result of the small sum should be &FDO and on my tiucro it is 
&20(X), ie &lFO(Ft-&10(h>8c2000. 
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Look for this address or the start of a VIEW file which is signified 
by the ruler - this is shown in figure 183. We need to note the address 
of this somewhere safe. Looking at figure 183 we can see that the 
ruler begins at &2003. 



Figure 183 - The start of the text to be identified. 

The next step is to find the end of the text, and again this just 
reqtiires you to step through memory until you fii^ it, as shown in 
figure 18.4. Again calculate the address of the last character you 
wish to save. Here it's the RETURN character signified by the 8cOD 
byte whose address is &22SE. 


( 

c 

c 

( 

r 
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Rguro 18.4 - The end of the the text 


Now that we know the start and end address of the text to be 
restored we can leave the VDUMP program. To do this press ESCAPE. 
The penultimate step of the restoration process is to save the text Do 
this with 

•SRUE TEXT 2003 225E 

of course you substitute your own start and end addresses. The text 
has now been 'restored' and can be safely read into VIEW using the 
READ command as follows: 

•UORD 
nOOE 3 
NEU 

RERO TEXT 

Now it can be re-saved as normal for subsequent loading. 

Utility 3- File Checker 

Text is valuable, particularly if you have spent several hours or 
perhaps even days putting together some outstanding prose. It is a 
simple 'must' alwa)^ to keep a backup of your text on another disc 
elsewhere. However, whenever you are saving text it is worth 
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double checking that what is saved on the disc is truly the current 
document. This program will compare a disc file with the current 
document held in VIEW. 

Listing 18.3 is straightforvrard arid iiKludes an error check on the 
machine code section of the program. If you get any errors reported 
then re-check, correct and save. Once RUN and correct the machine 
code will be saved when you press a key. The machine code will be 
called FCHECK. 

When you have entered your text save it to disc then use the FCHECK 
program as follows: 

«FCHECK <filenoBe> 

where <filefraiTte> is the nanw of the saved text. If the text is called 
CHAPI8 then the command is: 

•FCHECK CHflPie 

Assuming the FCHECK program is on the text disc, it will load. 
Checking may take several seconds for long documents. If the disc 
file matches ^e current document then the message: 

File aatches aeBory 

will be displayed. If not then you get the mor message: 

File different froa aeaory 

in which case rau should resave the file. If the file is stilt tKtt correct 
then save the file to a different disc as it may be that the current 
disc has a flaw. 

Utility 4 - The Highlight Matcher 

A frequent source of aimoyance is when you print out a document only 
to find that tou have failed to de-select a highlight. This of course 
means that all subsequent text may be printed in bold or underlined. 
Listing 18.4 provides the basis of a highlight matcher. It goes 
through a file and looks for a highlight 1 or highlight 2 code. When 
it eiKounters orte it prints all the text that follows until the next 
highlight of the same type, which will be the cancelling code. In 
this way you can sec straight away if you have forgotten any 
highlight codes. 

Enter and RUN the program as described above - again a checksum is 
included to etuure that at least the machine code part of the program 
is correct. The machine code file is called HIUTE and is used in one of 
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two ways. The first is to look at the document in memory and is 
called from Edit mode using: 

•HILITE 

The second way is to specify a filename, in whidi case this is sought 
from the current disc and the highlighted areas displayed. The 
syntax is: 

•HILITE <fllenaae> 

If the file cannot be found on the disc then the 'Not found' error 
message is printed. 

Utmty 5 - The VIEW Help ROM 

The last utility is of use to those of you with sideways RAM 
installed into your machines. This is standard on Master 128's, 
Master Compacts aird B-t-128's. BBC B owrrers can use the software 
provided they have a sideways ROM or RAM board installed. 

Put simply the promm when RUN will assemble a special promm 
which when loadea into sideways RAM acts like a ROM. It will 
provide you with extended ’HELP messages - initially these are: 

•HELP UIEU 
•HELP STORED 
•HELP DIRECT 
•HELP OTHER 

Typing: *HELP VIEW at any time will provide you with a list of 
•HELP optiotu, which when used will display more information, all 
of which you can be add to and cxpatKl. For example entering ‘HELP 
STORED could list details of all stored commands. 

Forming the Image 

The pnogram, given in Listing 185, is nxrstly assembler and once 
entered should be saved. Because of its extendable nature a checksum 
carmot be included so do double check the listing. Once RUN the 
machirre code, or ROM imara as it is better called, will be saved to 
disc as ViewHLP. OtKe on disc it can be reloaded into Sideways RAM 
as follows: 

Master 128 i •SRLDRD UleaHLP 8D0D 6 

Compact : •SRLDRD UleaHLP 6000 6 I 

BBCB+I28 s •SRLDRD UleaHLP 8000 U 

BBCB I •Refer to your ROd/RRH board aonuol 
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( 

( 

( 

( 

c 

c 

( 

c 

C ' 
( 
c 
c 
c 


In all cases once the file has loaded press CTRL-BREAK and then 
type: 

•HELP 

A list of ROM help messages will appear and among them you 
should see: 

UIEU Help ROn 1.00 
UIEU 

As already mentioned, typing ‘HELP VIEW lists current •HELP 
commands that can be entered. 

Adding your own 

Extending the VIEW Help ROM is quite a simple process - you will of 
course iM!ed the original Listing 185. As you can see from the listing 
(and if you have already tried it out), the list of information 
provided under STORED, DIRECT and OTHER is minimal. This can be 
extended by adding more text after the commands' labelled 
counterparts, namely 'stored' (line 1250), 'direct (line 1360) and 
'other' Oine 1450). Ine syntax is the same in all cases: 

1341 EQUS “Text placed Inside quotes" 

1342 EQUB 13 

The line numbers above would ensure that this text is placed under 
the 'stored' label and as such would be printed out whm you enter 
•HELP STORED. You will need to renumber the listing at times 
(RENUMBER command in BASIC) so then line numbers will change but 
the position of text entry remains the same. 

You can also add your own new •HELP commands. The operation 
involves four processes: 

• Enter it into •HELP table 

• Enter label in text 

• Enter text as above but with EQUB 0 terminating text table 

• Add name of command to VIEW table 

Let's look at an example. If we wish to add help on highlights 
which should be printed on receipt of the command: 

•HELP HILITES 

First add it to the command table: 

1221 OPT FHtobleC-HILITES") 


(: 
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next add the labelled entry plus some text terminated by a 0 byte: 

1531 .hllitea 

1532 EQUB 13 

1533 EQUS “Highlight Help" 

153-1 EQUB 13 

1535 EQUS “ <HTI> gives underlined text” 

1536 EQUB 13 

1537 EQUS “ <HT2> gives bold text” 

t53B EQUB 13 

1539 EQUB 0 

Finally add the HIUTE name to be printed on ‘HELP VIEW; 

1631 EQUS ” HILITE" 

1632 EQUB 13 

The new version is now ready and the program can be saved and then 
RUN and loaded into sideways RAM as described earlier. The 
Programs Disc contains an extensive VIEW Help ROM ready and 
waiting to be used, plus ‘HILITE. ‘PCHECK. and ‘VDUMP. 


Listings 

Usting 18.1. 

to REM VtEM PACE Drlvar 

20 REM by Giehem Bell 

30 REM (C) Bruce Snlth/G.Ball 1907 

40 REM VIEW: A Dabbend Guide 

50 I 

60 PROCeetup 
70 PROCeeaeiable 
00 PROCcheckeuie 

100 PROCoscll('SAVE * ♦ naneS ♦ * * ♦ STRS-store ♦ * +100 40C 
400') 

110 END 
130 : 

140 DEF PROCeetup 

ISO DIM store (PF 

160 FOR loopt'O TO tFF 

170 loopt7atore-0 

ISO NEXT 

190 9xr-PALSE 

200 llnes-70>c)iaca>S2 

210 oabyte - 6FFF4 

220 oswreh • (FFEE 

230 oardch - iFFEO 

240 orlein - 6400 

250 offset > store - origin 
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() 
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C ^ 
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C ' 
(> 
(' 
( ; 
c - 


SCO naaa$*'V.ScrMa' 

270 BNDPROC 
280 ; 

290 DEF PROCa«»M8>U 
300 FOn pass • 0 TO 3 STEP 3 
310 Pt - store 
320 [ 

330 OPT pass 

340 Jt9 oatput-offaet 

3S0 JMP neepage'Offsat 

360 RTS 

370 BRX 

380 BRX 

390 RTS 

400 .char BRX 

410 .line BRX 

420 RTS 

430 ; 

440 .error 
450 BRX 

460 OPT Fllequbll28) 

470 OPT FXaqusC'Mot graphics node') 
480 BRX 

490 I 

500 .Haitforpsge 

510 LOX *4 

520 JSR taxc-offsac 

530 JSR osrdoh 

540 .nawpaga 

550 LDA 1135 

560 JSR osbyta 

570 CP* 13 

580 BSO error 

590 CP* 16 

600 BCS error 

610 LOX 10 

620 STX lino-offset 

630 .naaline 

640 JSR text-offset 

650 STX count-offset 

660 STX oounttl-offset 

670 RTS 

680 : 

690 .text 

700 U>* data-offset.X 
710 LOR data-fl-offsat.X 
720 SBC 

730 SBC data-offset.X 
740 TAX 
750 .loop 

760 LOA data-offset,* 


C ; 
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770 Jsa o*«rrch 

780 IMY 

7»0 DBX 

800 BNE loop 

810 RTS 

820 > 

830 .output 

880 STA char-offsot 

850 TXA 

860 PHA 

870 TYA 

880 PHA 

890 LOA llna-offsM. 

900 CMP lllnea 
910 BCC notneupago 
920 JSR Maltforpaga-offast 
930 .notmtupage 
940 LOA char-offaot 
950 BMI ratum 
960 LDX »1 
970 CHP 113 
980 BKE notooln 
990 JSR Mwllno-offaat 
1000 INC llno-offsat 
1010 JMP nitum-offaot 
1020 .notaoln 
1030 TNX 
1040 av 832 
1050 SHE print 
1060 IHX 
1070 .print 
1080 JSR tMxt-offsat 
1090 SEC 

1100 LDA count-offaat 

1110 SBC *8 

1120 STA oount-effaat 

1130 BCS ratum 

1140 DEC eount^l-offaat 

1150 .ratum 

1160 PLA 

1170 TAY 

1180 PLA 

1190 TAX 

1200 LOA ehar-offaat 
1210 RTS 

1220 t 

1230 .data 

1240 OPT FNaqubfatrlngO-data) 
1250 OPT FNagub(atrlngl-data) 
1260 OPT FNagub(8trlng2-data) 
1270 OPT FNaqub<Btring3-data> 
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1280 OPT FM*<tijb(strln94-<Ut«) 

1290 OPT FNaqubCstrinqatMl-data) 

1300 .atrin 90 
1310 OPT FMvdu(2C) 

1320 OPT F1lv<iu(12) 

1330 OPT FNorlg(C40-chara*4.49«-llnaa*6) 

1340 OPT ntplot(4.0,0) 

1350 OPT PNpaqelgxr) 

1380 OPT PNplot(4,0,llnaa«12-5) 

1370 .atrlngl 

1380 OPT FHplot(0,0,-12) 

1390 .Btrln 92 
1400 OPT nkl<it( 9 xr) 

1410 .Btrln93 

1420 OPT FNplot(0,8,0) 

1430 .strln94 

1440 OPT FN*qua(*Naxt pa9«-.*) 

14SQ .atrln 9 atMl 
14C0 BMC 
1470 I 

1480 count • atclOBl *■ 2 
1490 NEXT paaa 
1500 BNDPROC 
1510 I 

1520 DBF PROCcbacJcauai 
1530 aua » 0 
1540 FOR I« « 0 TO tFF 
1550 auai • aun ♦ Illatoro 
15«0 NEXT 

1570 IF (aum O FNtotal (gar)) AND (lliwa - 70) AND (diara • 
82) THEN PRINT *c)>«c)iaun artor - plaaaa chaclt liatln 9 '< 
END 

1580 EHDPROC 
1590 : 

ISOO DBF FNdot(graphic) 

1610 IF graphic THEN fiOTO 1690 
1620 t 

1630 OPT paaa 

1640 OPT FNplot (2,7,0) 

1650 OPT FNplot (0,-7,-7) 

1660 <»T FNplot (2.7,0) 

1670 OPT FNplot (0,1,7) 

1680 1 - paaa 
1690 I 

1700 OPT paaa 

1710 OPT FNplot(98,7.-7) 

1720 OPT FNplot (0,1,7) 

1730 I - paaa 
1740 I 

1750 DBF FNpag*(graphic) 

1760 IF graphic THEN GOTO 1840 
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) 


1770 I 

1700 OPT pass 

1790 OPT F1lplot(4.chars*>-l,0) 

1800 OPT FNplot(8«,0,lln*s*12-l) 

1810 OPT FItplot(6,chaca*8-1.0) 

1820 0?T Pllplot(B«.ehara*8-l.llnea»12-l) 
1830 ] - pass 
1840 [ 

1850 OPT pass 

1880 OPT PNplot(102,cbars*B-l.llnas*12-l) 
1870 ] - pass 
1880 : 

1890 DEP FMtotal(graphic) 

1900 IF graphic THEM - *4974 ELSE - t4E26 
1910 8 

1920 DEF FNvdu(coda) 

1930 - PNequbtcoda) 

1940 8 

1950 OEF F«orlg(K. y) 

1980 pass • PMwiub(29) 

1970 pass • rNegu«(s AMD tPFFF) 

1980 - FKaquw(y AND tPFPF) 

1990 8 

2000 DEF FMplot(coda, x, y) 

2010 pass « FNagub(25) 

2020 pass • Fllsqub(cods) 

2030 pass > FNe<iuH(x AMD (FFFF) 

2040 • FNegu«(y AND tlfTFP) 

2050 8 

2080 DBF FNaqub(byta) 

2070 7Pt - byte 
2080 P« - Pt * 1 
2090 - pass 
2100 : 

2110 DEF FNe<iuwl«H>rd) 

2120 ?F« - word MOD 258 
2130 P«71 • word OIV 258 
2140 Pt - P« 2 
2150 • pass 
2180 8 

2170 DEF FHaqus (Strings) 

2180 SPt • Strings 
2190 Pt - Pt * LEN Strings 
2200 - pass 
2210 8 

2220 DEF PROCoscli (Strings) 

2230 LOCAL Xt, Ft 
2240 DIM Xt (FF 
2250 rt - Xt DIV 258 
2280 SXt • Strings 
2270 CALL tFFF7 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

). 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 
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22B0 BNDPROC 


UsHng 18.1. The VIEW Page Driver. 


Usting 18.2. 

10 RCM VUN Raatore 
20 RBM (C) Bruce Smith 1987 
30 RBM VIBM: A OabhAiui Guide 
40 : 

SO PROCaescii8>le 
60 PROCchecksun 
70 'SAVE VDUHP COO C99 
80 END 90 : 

100 OBP PROCMseii8>le 

110 eddresa-flOilines'tlS 

120 oawrch'tPPEE 

130 FOR paaa-O TO 3 STEP 3 

140 P«>tCOO 

ISO (OPT peas 

160 UA I22:JSR tFFEE 

170 U3A t7:JSR tFFEB 

180 LOA I24:STA linea 

190 LDA (IBsSTA addreaafl 

200 LOA I0:STA addreaa 

210 ; 

220 .awmorydunp 
230 JSR addreaaprint 
240 t 

2S0 .heabytea 

260 LDX 17;LOT 10 

270 .hexloop 

2B0 LOA(addreaa),T 

290 JSR hexprlnt:JSR apace 

300 INYtOEX 

310 BPL hexloop 

320 JSR apace 

330 s 

340 .asellbytaa 

3S0 LOX |7tL0y *0 

360 .aaeiiloop 

370 LOA(addreaa),T 

380 CMP 1(20:BMI fullatop 

390 CMP lt80:BCC leapfrog 

400 ] 

410 .fullatop 
420 LOA »ASC*.» 

430 .leapfrog 
440 JSR oswreh 
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450 IDYiOeX 
460 BPL aacilloop 
470 LOA *13:JSII CFFE3 
480 CLC 

490 U>A addraasiADC *8 

500 STA addraaa:BCC nocarcy 

510 INC addtass+1 

520 .nocarry 

530 DBC lines 

540 BME BaBorydunp 

550 JSR 4FFZ0 

560 a««27:Beo escape 

570 LOA *23iSTA lines 

580 JW nesnrydusip 

590 : 

600 .escape 
610 LOA ItTE 
620 JSR 4FFr4 
630 RTS 
640 : 

650 .space 

660 LOA I32:JMP oswrcb 
670 .addressprlnt 
680 LDX laddrsss 
690 LOA l.X:JSR bexprlnt 
700 LOA O.XsJSR hexprlnt 
710 JSR space:JSR space 
720 RTS 
730 ! 

740 .hexprlnt 
750 PHA 

760 LSR A : LSR A 
770 LSR A : LSR A 
780 JSR first 
790 PLA 
800 .first 

810 ARD t40F:CMP 110 
820 BCC over:ADC 16 
830 .over 

840 AOC I48:JIV oswrch 
850 ] NEXT 
860 BHOPROC 
870 : 

880 DEF PROCcfaecksun 
890 At-0 

900 FOR Nt>4C00 TO 4C98 
910 A««Ati7Ht 
920 NEXT 

930 IP A%-16464 EMDPROC 
940 CLS 

950 PRIRT 'Checksun error* 
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9(0 PRIKT'PiMs* check listing* 

Listing 18.2. VIEW Restore. 


Listing 183 

10 REM VIEV rile Checker 
20 REM by Dave Atherton 
30 REM (C) Bruce Smith 1907 
40 REM VtEN: A Dabhand Guide 
50 1 

SO MODE 7 

70 PRINT'Aasend>llng VIEW Pile Checker' 

80 PROCsetup 
90 PROCasse«d>le 
100 PROCcheokaum 

110 A$-'«SAVE FCHECK *+STR«-N%4''4'+STR$-<end-M%l 
120 PRIHT AS'"Press a key to save' 

130 IP GET THEN OSCLI AS 
140 END 
150 : 

160 OEF PROCsetup 
170 M«>t900:zp>480 
180 meaory»zp«3 
190 mlnus^zp-fO 
200 hsndle-zp«S 

210 pzp^sp'fS 
220 len-SD 
230 oswrch-SFPEE 
240 oaascl-SFFE3 
250 osna«l-tPFE7 
260 osbyte-tPFF4 
270 osargs-tPPDA 
280 osfind'SPPCB 
290 osbget-6FFD7 
300 ENDPROC 
310 t 

320 DEF PROCassemble 
330 FOR pass-0 TO 2 STEP 2 
340 Pl-H% 

350 (OPT pass 
360 LOA 11 
370 LOT 10 
380 LOX *zp 
390 JSR osargs 
400 LOT 10 
410 .aloop 
420 LOA (zp>,y 
430 INT 
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440 CMP 432 
4S0 BEQ (loop 
4(0 CtV 113 
470 BNB flleruiM 
480 : 

490 EOUB 0 
SOO EOUB 255 

510 ECUS "Syncax : FCHECK <fap>'' 
520 EOOB 0 
530 : 

540 .fllanaow 
550 LOX Ip 
5(0 LOY ip4^1 
570 LOA It40 
580 JSR osflnd 
590 STA handle 
600 UA handle 
(10 BHE cent 
(20 : 

(30 BQUB 0 

(40 EOUB 214 

650 EQUS *Not found' 

((0 EQUB 0 
670 : 

(80 .cont 
(90 IDA (131 
700 JSR oabyte 
710 imr 
720 STY ip*l 
730 LOA 41 
740 STA zp 
750 : 

7(0 .loop 
770 JSR 9 etbyte 
780 BCS endfll 
790 STA newry 
800 LOY handle 
810 JSR oebget 
820 BCS endfll 
830 CM> neaDzy 
840 BNE dlff 
850 LOX (0 
8(0 LDY (0 
870 LOA 4481 
880 JSR oabyte 
890 CPY («1B 
900 BNE loop 
910 .finite 
920 RTS 
930 : 

940 .dlff 
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»S0 EQUB 0 

9C0 EQUB 255 

970 SOUS -rile dlff*r*fit froa iwaory" 

980 EQUB 0 

990 I 

1000 .andfll 
1010 JSR print 

1020 EOUS cnU13>'Tll« iMtcbas aBnory'«CBR913 

1030 BQOB 0 

1040 RTS 

1050 I 

1060 .dine 

1070 IMC xp 

1080 BNE dlnc2 

1090 IMC xp>l 

1100 .dlnc2 

1110 RTS 

U20 : 

1130 .9«tbyte 
1140 LOT 10 
1150 LOR (xp),y 
1160 PHA 
1170 JSR dine 
1180 LDR xp«l 
1190 CMP lea'll 
1200 BNE clur 
1210 LDA zp 
1220 av Ian 
1230 BNE claar 
1240 UM *0 
1250 LOT handla 
1260 JSR osflnd 
1270 pm 
1280 SEC 
1290 RTS 
1300 .claar 
1310 PU 
1320 CLC 
1330 RTS 
1340 ! 

1350 .print 
1360 PLX 
1370 STR pxp 
1380 PLR 
1390 STR pxptl 
1400 .ploop 
1410 JSR pdlnc 
1420 LOT 10 
1430 LDR (pspl.y 
1440 BEO pout 
1450 JSR oaaacl 
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14C0 JMP ploop 
1470 .pout 
1480 LDA pxp*l 
1490 PKA 
1500 U3A pzp 
1510 PHA 
1520 RTS 
1530 : 

1540 .pdinc 
1550 INC pip 
1560 BNE Fdlnc2 
1570 INC pip+l 
1580 .pdlnoT 
1590 RTS 
1600 : 

1610 .ond 

1620 l:HEn 
1630 BKDPROC 
1640 : 

1650 DBF PROCchocksun 

1660 PRINT'•'Clwcklnq cod*-' 

1670 byt*%-0 

1680 POR loop-1900 TO t9F7 
1690 bytok-byCet-flloop 
1700 NEXT 

1710 IP byt*%-28093 THEN EHDPROC 
1720 PRINT *Ch*cksuM error!* 

1730 PRINT'Pleas* correct listing* 
1740 VOU 7 

Usting \ 83 . The VIEW File Checker 


Usting 18.4. 

10 REM VIBM Highlight Matcher 
20 REM by Dave Atherton 
30 REM (C) Bruce Snltb 1987 
40 REM VIEW: A Dabhand Guide 
SO i 

60 REM The progran CANNOT deal with 
70 REM extended highlights 
80 : 

90 MODE 7 

100 PRINT'Assenbllng Highlight Matcher..*" 

110 PROCsetup 
120 PROCassesibl* 

130 PROCchecksum 

140 A»-**SAVE HILITES "*STR6'H%*****STR$*l*nd-M%» 
150 PRINTAS 

160 PRIHT*Pr*sa any key to save' 
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950 EOUB 0 

9C0 BOtm 255 

970 EOUS •Plla dlffarant from msiiory' 

980 BOOB 0 

990 t 

1000 .•ndfll 
1010 JSR print 

1020 EQUS Ctm«13*'rila iMtchas ■enory'*CHB813 

1030 BOOB 0 

1040 RTS 

1050 I 

loco .dine 

1070 INC xp 

1080 lUIB dlnc2 

1090 INC tp*l 

1100 .dlnc2 

1110 RTS 

U20 i 

1130 .gatbyta 
1140 LOT 40 
1150 LM (zp).y 
1160 PHA 
1170 JSR dine 
1180 LDR xptl 
1190 CMP lan4^1 
1200 BNE claar 
1210 U» zp 
1220 CW Ian 
1230 BNE claar 
1240 UM 40 
1250 LOT handla 
12C0 JSR osflnd 
1270 put 
1280 SBC 
1290 RTS 
1300 .claar 
1310 put 
1320 CLC 
1330 RTS 
1340 I 
1350 .print 
1360 put 
1370 STA pzp 
1380 put 
1390 STA pzpfl 
1400 .ploop 
1410 JSR pdinc 
1420 Ujy 40 
1430 LOU Ipzpl.y 
1440 BBO pout 
1450 JSR oaaacl 
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1460 JMP ploop 
1470 .pout 
1460 U>A ptp*l 
1490 PHA 
ISOO LDA pzp 
1510 PHA 
1520 RTS 
1530 : 

1540 .pdlne 
1550 INC pzp 
1560 BNE pdlnc2 
1570 IHC pip>l 
1580 .pdlnc2 
1590 RTS 
1600 : 

1610 .ond 
1620 ]:II£XT 
1630 ENOPROC 
1640 : 

1650 DEP PROCcbacksun 

1660 PRIHT"'Chockinq code....' 

1670 byte%-0 

1680 POR loop-t900 TO t9F7 
1690 bpto%»bytol+71oop 
1700 WEXT 

1710 IF byto%-28093 THEN ENOPROC 
1720 PRINT •Chockou* errort' 

1730 PRINT'Pleose correct lietinq* 
1740 TOO 7 

Usdng 183. The VIEW File Checker 


Listing 18.4. 

10 REM VIEN Highlight Matcher 
20 REM by Dave Atherton 
30 REM (C> Bruce Saith 1987 
40 REM VIEN: A Dabhand Guide 
50 : 

60 REM The prograai CANNOT deal eith 
70 REM extended highlights 
80 ; 

90 MODE 7 

100 PRINT'Aasanbling Highlight Matcher..'*' 

110 PROCsetup 
120 PROCasseinble 
130 PROCchecksun 

140 A$-'*SAVB HILITES •♦STR$-M»+'«'*8TRS*(end-H%l 
150 PRINTAS 

160 PRINT'Press any key to save' 
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17g IF GET THEN OSCLI A$ 
ISO END 
l»0 I 

200 DBF PROCsatup 
210 m-c900 
220 tp*(S0 
230 star>>p+3 
240 nlnu*>tp«4 
250 handl«-ap^5 
2C0 len-tO: 

270 oswrch-iFFEE 
200 osaict«tFFE3 
290 osna«l-tFFE7 
300 oabyte>(FFF4 
310 oaaxqs'tFFDA 
320 oaClnd-tFFCE 
330 oab 9 at-tFPD7 
340 ENOPROC 
350 t 

3C0 DEF PROCaaaaabla 
370 FOR paaa-O TO 2 STEP 2 
380 P%-M% 

390 (OPT paaa 
400 LDA II 
410 LOT 10 
420 LOX lap 
430 JSR oaarga 
440 U3T 10 
450 STT atar 
460 STT adnua 
470 .aloop 
480 LDA (ap),y 
490 INT 
500 CHP 132 
510 BBQ aloop 
520 C»P 113 
530 BBQ noBory 
540 LDX ap 
550 LOT ap-fl 
560 LOA 1640 
570 JSR oaflnd 
580 STA handla 
590 LOA handla 
600 BNB loop 
610 > 

620 EOUB 0 

630 BOOB 214 

640 EOUS “Not found* 

650 EOUB 0 
660 : 

670 .awBory 
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) 


680 LOA *131 
690 JSR oabyta 
700 mx 
710 STX ap*l 
720 LDA *1 
730 STA ap 
7*0 ; 

7S0 .loop 
760 JSR qotbyto 
770 BCS finite 
780 CHP I«1D 
790 BEO hstar 
800 CMP lalC 
810 BEQ hllna 
820 .cont 
830 TAX 
8*0 LOA minua 
850 ORA star 
860 AMD (1 
870 BEQ notout 
880 TXA 
890 JSR wrob 
900 .notout 
910 U>X *0 
920 LDX *0 
930 LOA 1*81 
9*0 JSR oabyte 
950 CPX «(1B 
960 BNB loop 
970 .finite 
980 JW oanml 
990 ; 

1000 .hatar 
1010 PRA 
1020 INC atar 
1030 LOT lASC 
10*0 JSR conchac 
1050 PLA 
1060 JMP notout 
1070 j 
1080 .hllna 
1090 PRA 
1100 INC minus 
1110 LOT »ASC 
1120 JSR conehar 
1130 PLA 
11*0 JtP notout 
1150 : 

1160 .conchar 
1170 LOA #17 
1180 JSt osarch 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


) 
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1190 IDk 10 
1200 JSR oswrch 
1210 U» 117 
1220 JSR oswrch 
1230 LOA 1133 
1240 JSR eswrcA 
1250 TYA 
1240 JSR oswrch 
1270 LOA (20 
1280 JSR oswrch 
1290 TlfA 
1300 AND II 
1310 TAX 
1320 U)A stsr,y 
1330 AND II 
1340 BNE notcr 
1350 JSR osnowl 
13C0 .notcr 
1370 RTS 
1380 : 

1390 .wrch 
1400 CM> 113 
1410 BBO wrch2 
1420 CW 132 
1430 BCS Wtch2 
1440 PHA 
1450 LOA lASC'l' 
14C0 JSR oswrch 
1470 PLA 
1480 CLC 
1490 ADC 1440 
1500 .wrch2 
1510 JMP osssci 
1520 t 
1530 .dine 
1540 INC zp 
1550 BNE dlnc2 
1580 INC ip+1 
1570 .dinc2 
1580 RTS 
1590 t 

ISOO .qotbyte 
ICIO LOA handle 
1620 BEQ noflle 
1630 LOT handle 
1640 JIV osbget 
1650 

1660 .noflle 
1670 LOT 10 
1680 LOA (zp),y 
1690 PHA 


( ,> 


( ' 
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1700 JSK dine 
1710 LOA ip^l 
1720 av 
1730 BNB clear 
1740 LOA Ep 
1750 av Ian 
1760 BNE clear 
1770 LDA 10 
17B0 LDY handle 
1790 JSB oaflnd 
ISOO PLA 
ISIO SEC 
1820 RTS 
1130 .clear 
1840 PLA 
1850 CLC 
1860 RTS 
1870 : 

1880 .and 
1890 IsHEXT 
1900 ENOPROC 
1910 : 

1920 DBF PROCchacksua 

1930 PRIHT'Checklng aaohlne code_ 

1940 bytnt>0 

1950 FOR loop>t900 TO «9FS 
1960 byta%-bytal*71oop 
1970 HEXT 

1980 IF bytat-30408 THEN ENOPROC 
1990 PRINT'Cbackauai error!" 

2000 PRINT*Please check program* 
2010 VDU 7 


Listing 18.4. VIEW Highlight Matcher. 


Listing 183. 

10 REM VIEN Help ROM 
20 REM requires Sideways RAH 
30 REM (C) Bruce Saith 1987 
40 REM VIEN: A Dabhand Guide 
50 : 

60 PROCsetup 
70 PROCassamble 

80 •SRMRITE 5000*200 8000 5 I 
90 END 
100 : 

110 OEF PROCsetup 
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120 osnewl-tPFE? 

130 ombc 1>(FFE3 
140 comllne>(F'2:vector-(A8 
ISO yator««(M 
160 titleS-'Halp * 

170 DIM char% 20 
180 CNDPROC 
190 I 

200 DEP PROCasMUdt)!* 

210 POM pmc4 to 7 STEP 3 
220 P«-t8000:0%-65000 
230 [opt pass 
240 BRK:BRX:B(U( 

250 JtV service 

260 EOUB 682 

270 BOOB offset MOO 256 

280 EOOB 1 

290 .title 

300 BOOS titles 

310 EQUB 0 

320 .offset 

330 EOOB 0 

340 BOOS “(C) XX' 

350 BOOB 0 

360 .service 

370 CMP 19 

380 BBQ Itshelp 

390 RTS 

400 .itshelp 

410 PHA 

420 TYA:PHA 

430 TXAlPHA 

440 LDA (ooallne),T 

450 CM* 113 

460 BME sure 

470 JMP pclnthelp 

480 : 

490 .store 

500 DBX:STY Tstore 
510 U>X *255 
520 .(Stock 
530 IHT 
540 IHX 

550 LOA (caiBllne).T 
560 AMD ItDP 
570 CMP cossssnda.X 
580 BSO check 
590 I 

600 LOA cossiiends. X 
610 BKI foundlt 
620 \ sioveon 
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630 .novaon 
640 INX 

650 LDA conunda.X 
660 BPL ffloveon 
670 IMX 
680 U>y yatora 
690 JMP ehack 
700 I 

710 .foundlt 
720 Off ICPF 
730 BEQ notouES 
740 STB vactOE't^l 
750 DIX 

760 VDh coimiods.X 
770 STA vector 
780 U>y 4255 
790 .prlntit 
800 IMy 


810 

820 

830 

840 

850 

860 

870 

880 

890 

900 

910 

920 

930 

950 

960 

970 

980 

990 

1000 

1010 

1020 

1030 

1050 

1060 

1070 

1080 

1090 

1100 

1110 

1120 

1130 

1140 

1150 
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LOA Cvectorl.y 
BEQ caro 
JSR «FFB3 
BRA prlntit 
.xaro 
LOA 113 
JSR tFFE3 
.notours 
PLAiTAX 
PLA;TAy 
PLA 
RTS 
: 

.prlnthalp 
LDX 1255 
.halploop 
IMX 

LOA details.X 
BEQ slldona 
JSR tPFE3 
BNE halploop 
.slldona 
PLA:TAX 
PLA:TAT 
PLA 
RTS 

.details 
BQUB 13 

ECUS “VIEW Help ROM" 
BQUB 13 
BOOS -VIEir 
BQUB 13 



VIEW UHIMet 


1160 EgUB 0 
1170 : 

1180 .conMnd* 

1190 OPT PMtabUCVIE*') 

1300 OPT FMt«bla('STORED') 

1310 OPT ratable(“DIRECT*) 

1330 OPT ratable(“OTHER') 

1330 BOUB tPP 
1340 I 

1350 .atozed 
1360 BQUB 13 

1370 BOOS “Page Layout:' 

1380 EQ(» 13 

1390 EOOS “ PL Page Leitgth (66)* 
1300 BQUB 13 

1310 EOOS “ TM Top Margin (4)' 

1330 BQUB 13 

1330 BQUS “ BM Bottoe Margin (4)' 

1340 BQUB 13 

1350 BOUB 0 

1360 .direct 

1370 BQUB 13 

1380 BQUS “Direct CamRands:' 

1390 EQOB 13 

1400 EOOS * COUHT <1> <3>' 

1410 EQUB 13 

1430 BQUS “ MODE <nua>' 

1430 EQUB 13 
1440 BQUB 0 
1450 .ot)wr 
1460 EQUB 13 

1470 EQUS “Printer Drivers:' 

1480 BOUB 13 

1490 BQUS * FX80 - Epson FX80' 
1500 BQUB 13 

1510 EQUS “ C130 - Cltlsen C120D' 

1530 EQUB 13 
1530 BOUB 0 

1540 .vise 

1541 EQUB 13 

1550 EQUB “VIEM Help ROM* 

1560 BOUB 13 

1570 BOOS' Stored' 

1580 BOUB 13 

1590 EQUS' Direct' 

1600 BOUB 13 
1610 EQUS' Othmz" 

1630 EQUB 13 
1630 EQUB 0 
1640 ) 

1650 NEXT 
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ICCO ENOFROC 
1«70 : 

1C80 DBF PMtable(»fd>art) 

1«90 N«-0: label $■>" 

1700 REPEAT 

1710 u|i|>er>char%7H% 

1720 upper-upper OR (20 

1730 labelO-labelSfCHRS(upper) 

1740 

1750 UMTIL Nt-LBN($chaxl) 

17C0 10P7 pasa 
1770 BOOS »char% 

1780 BOOB EVAL(labal8) OIV 256 
1790 EQUB EVAL(label$) HOD 256 
1800 ) 

1810 -pass 


Usting 18.5. The VIEW Help ROM. 
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119:A Matter of Style 


When writing a document, whether it be a single sheet tetter to 
business clients or a lengthy report to a superior, presentation can be 
as important as content. Bond quality paper, error free filing and a 
letter quality printer with a new ribbon will complement a fine piece 
of prose, but for full effect, the overall Took' also has to be right. 
Trained typists call this ‘good displa/. Here are a few tips. 

Typing primers warn against marran sizes that arc inconsistent with, 
or out of proportion to, the text and slatioirery. A poor choice can 
push the text into one comer of the page. Thw also advise that 
attention be given to the 'shape' of the text. Scrappy little 
paragraphs, headings that are iK>t distinct enough from the text, and 
lonely lines (a single line of text ad^cent to a page break) can all 
mar this shape. Starting a new paragraph or in particular a new 
section at the very bottom of a pag/e can make it 'disappear' from the 
reader's eye. Place a corrditional page eject command such as PE 5 
before the new section begins, to ensure that there is enough of the 
paragraph on the page to capture the eye. 

An expert typist acquires a feel for good display, but with rrrost 
wordprocessors it is more difficult. Whatever the ads say, what you 
see is never really what you get What you see is only half a page at 
a time! 

If you write many documents of the same type, perhaps lots of 
letters, memos or weekly reports, then it can be useful to deArte a 
standard style for each type of document. The edit corrunands that 
would normally be put at the top of cadr type of docurrrent should be 
stored in a file of their own, otre file for letters, one for reports and so 
on. The correct file can be used each time you start a new document, so 
enter; 

LORD HEnO 

to start writing a memorandum with a 'style file' called MEMO. 

That way, all your memos will have a consistent layout. Such a 
style file could even contain constant elements of the letter or memo 
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itself, or define standard macros used later on (perhaps to number 
report sectiorrs). See the example style file in figure 19.1 
The style file needs to be loaded in rather than just printed (for 
example PRINT MEMO MD where the text of the memo is in the file 
MD). Although printing MEMO in this way would correctly set the 
margins and define any macros, the text in MD would not be arranged 
(justified) according to the style ruler in MEMO. View justifies text 
while it is written, and MD would not krrow about the ruler in the 
style file until print time. 


Firrally proof readings. Always read what you have written - more 
importantly always read it on paper before you print the final draft. 

5 people feel that they can edit text 'on screen' with no 

nns, out speaking as one who has done a lot of editing I know 
meperience that screen editing is no substitute for paper editing. 
So my rule is always edit on paper and transfer your changes from 
paper to VIEW before the final print out. 


CP (tyK nil (IT MM - M ilM 
PI M 
Tl 1 

an 4 
m 1 
rn I 
in IS 
1$ 0 
nn nn 
nr nn 

ci n'i'n t. 


ij riM 1 SriKi Siiik 

LJ Tl ■ 

ij nil. t 

U Omi : IS 


CP riM fir rs IIMI If IMI « Initlil 


Figure 19.1 Example Style File for a typical office memorandum. 


NB. Note use of ID to automatically include the date; this will only 
work on a Master 128 with real-time clock. 
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At the time of going to press Acorn announced the launch of the 
OverView cartridge for the Master 128. VIEW and ViewSheet are 
supplied in the nnain system ROM on the Master 128, the OverView 
cartridge contains the rest of the VIEW family products namely, 
ViewStore, ViewSpell, Viewindex, ViewPlot and the VIEW Wntcr 
Driver Generator. Extended *HELP information on the VIEW family 
products is also included in the OverView cartridge- 
In addition to bringing the remaining members of the VIEW family 
together into the Master 128, OverView allows much greater 
integration between the packages making data transfer between 
family members a quicker and easier process. 

For example suppose VIEW is being used to prepare a report on some 
sales figures which are to be calculated in ViewSheeL It would be 
nice to get the data from ViewSheet and include it as a table in the 
VIEW written report 

The normal way to do this would be to save the report text, enter 
ViewSheet and make the calculations. The results could then be 
*SPOOLed to a new file using SCREEN or alternatively noted/printed 
on paper. VIEW would be re-entered, the report loaded back in and 
the spooled file read in or the printed results entered manually, this 
would involve the following operations at least 


•UORD 

SRUE Report 
•SHEET 

•SPOOL Sheet 
SCREEH 
•SPOOL 
•UORO 

LORO Report 
RERD eheet I 


(enter report) 


(enter spreadsheet) 


(set marker 11n text) 
(edit spooled text) 


All rather long winded. 
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A new ‘KEEP command allows the current contents of memory, 
including all pointers, such as cursor position and the current SETUP 
options etc to be save to disc or sideways RAM. If the Sideways RAM 
option is used then the save is virtually instantaneous. Vie^hect 
could then be entered and its contents saved in the same way. When 
VIEW is re-entered because everything is saved by ’KEEP it was as 
though TOU never left and the extra information can be combined as 
required. Several separate operations arc still required but the time 
taken is drastically reduced. 

New Commands 

The following two new ‘commands are provided by the OverView 
Cartridge and are relevant for use with VIEW: 

•KEEP 

The command is used in the following ways: 

•KEEP OH 
•KEEP OFF 
•KEEP RflH 

As described above this will save the current VIEW context including 
SETUP options and cursor position. Three KEEP files are saved per 
language and files for several languages (ie VIEW, ViewSheet, 
ViewStore) may be kept on disc while two may be kept if the full 
64k of sideways RAM is available. In this case the ‘KEEP RAM 
command must be used, and attempts to keep a third language status 
will cause OverView to revert to disc stora^. 

•UIDE 

The coiTunand is used in one of two ways: 

•UIDE ON 
•UIDE OFF 

This provides an extra pseudo screen mode in that it allows the 
screen to display 106 characters instead of 80 characters in Modes 0 
and 3 and 53 characters across the screen iixstead of 40 in Modes 4 and 
6 and of course all their shadow equivalents). 

It is hoped that full details of OverView will appear in the 
accompanying volume: ViewSheet and ViewStore: A Dabhand 
Guide. 
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A:Quick Command Guide 

The following pages contain a quidc sununary of VIEW commands 
that can be used in Conunand mode. Items bounded by [ ] are optional. 
M stands for maiiccr number. 

CHANGE <target> <result> [MM] 

Qiangc all occurrences of <target> word to <result> word taking into 
account setting of FOLD. Limil to bounds of markers 1 and 2 if 
specified. 

CHANGE/<phrase one>/<phrase lwo>/ [MM] 

Change all occurrences of ephrase one> to <phrase two> taking into 
account setting of FOLD. Limit to boimds of markers 1 and 2 if 
specified. 

CLEAR 

Remove all set markers from text. 

COUNT [MM] 

Count the number of ^vords in the document currently held in memory. 
Limit to bounds of markers 1 and 2 if specified. 

EDIT <fileIN> <ffleOUT> 

Start continuous processing operation, allowing long documents to be 
written/edited. The input file <fileIN> is read and and new 
text/edited text is written to the output file <fileOUT>. Associated 
commands are MORE, F1NI»1 and QUIT. 

FIELD <niunber> 

Assigns the TAB function to the key whose ASCII number is specified 
in <number>. FIELD 65 would make 'A' act as the TAB key. 

HNISH 

Finishes an EDIT session. Text and any text remaining in <fileIN> is 
written to <fileOUT>. Both <fileIN> and <fileOUT> are then 
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dosed. Memory is dcared. Assodated commands are EDIT, MORE 
and QUIT. 

FOLD ON/OFF 

Defines whether VIEW distinuguishes between character case during 
a CHANCE, REPLACE or SEARCH. Case is not significant with FOLD 
ON. Case is significant with FOLD OFF. 0/1 can be substituted for 
ON/OFF respectively. 

LOAD <filcname> 

Loads the file specified by <fllcname> into VIEW. Any existing text 
is erased. 

MICROSPACE I<numbcr>] 

Allows microspacing providing printer and printer driver support 
micTOSpadng. The width of chvacters is given in <number>/120ths 
of an inch. If the driver supports microspadng an (m) will be 
displayed after the driver's name. 

MODE <number> 

Sets the screen mode to <number>. 

MORE [Ml 

Used In an EDIT session to read more text into VIEW. Any text 
already in memory is writen to the output file <fileOUT> and more 
text is read in from the input Ale <fi]eIN>. Marker 1 may be set and 
spedfied after the command. In this case text up to the marker will 
be written to <fileOUT> aiul more text will be read in to the end of 
the remaining text. Associated commands are EDIT, RNISH and 
QUIT. 

NAME [<filename>] 

Sets the current filertame in <filcname> to the current editing 
document. The file luune will be displayed in the status infomnation 
and used with SAVE. In versions of VIEW 3.0 and later only. 

NEW 

Gears any text from memory and resets pointers for a new document. 
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PRINT <filel> [<file2> <fae3> [<inorefae8>ll 
Prints out the files specified after the command one by one. The 
process is continuous and therefore requires continuous stationery in 
the printer. The process can be stopped at any time by pressing the 
ESCAPE key. 

PRINTER [<mename>l 

Loads the printer driver called <filcnamc>. Typing PRINTER will 
delete any printer driver previously loaded. 

QUIT 

Aborts an EDIT session: <fileIN> and <fileOUT> arc closed 
immediately %vith no updating of files. Generally this command 
should rtot be used unless you have just started an EDIT session. 
Associated commands are EDIT, MORE and FINISH. 

READ <filenaine> [M] 

Reads in the file named in <filename> to the bottom of current text, 
unless a marker is specified in which case text is read to the marker. 
This does not destroy any text already in meittory. If there is rwt 
nough menwry to read in all the file then only as much as can there is 
room for will tc read in. In VIEW 3X) attd greater an error message 
TJot all read in' is given. This commarvl allows non VIEW files to be 
read in, for example •SPOOLED ViewShect or ViewStorc files, or 
files frcMn other wordprocessing programs. 

SAVE [<facnamc>J 

Saves the current document using the filename speded by NAME. If a 
filename is specified after SAVE then the file will be saved using 
this filename. 

SCREEN [<fael> <file2> [<morefiles>l] 

Displays the current document In memory to the command mode 
screen. All stored commands are acted on so that a 'preview' of the 
document is possible. If a filename or series of filenames are 
specified then these will be previewed from the current filing 
medium, without affecting tW file currently in VIEW. 
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• SEARCH <strmg> [MM] 

Locates the first occurrence of <string> with the document in 
memory. Pressing hinction key CTRL-II will locate the next occurrence 
^ of <string> and so on. Limit to bounds of markers 1 and 2 if spedfied. 

SETUP [FJI] 

^ Sets text mode Hags specified. 

FaFormatting 
JsJustify mode 
( l°Insert mode. 

^ - Only avaiUble in VIEW 3.0 and later. 

^ ' SHEETS <filel> I<file2> [<morcfilc8>ll 

Works as PRINT except that VIEW will pause at the end of each page 
unUI you press a key. This allows single sheet stationery to be 
( ' utilised. Pressing M will miss the next page, ie. It will not be printed. 

^ ' pressing Q or ESCAPE will cease printing. 

^ WRITE <filenaine> IMMl 

Writes text to the file specified in <filename>. The main advantage 
of WRITE is when used with markers. Specifing marker numbers will 
C ■ write the text within the markers to <fileiwme>. 


( ' 


c 


c 
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6:Quick Stored Command Guide 

Items with square brackets, [ ], are optional. 

Text Position 

CE text Centre 

Centres the line of text following between current left and right 
margins. 

RJ text Right Justify 

Ri^t iustifies the text to the right margin. TABs arc reduced to 
single space characters. 

LJ text Left Justify 

Left justifies the text to the left margin. 

Headers and Footers 

DH /left/centre/right/ Define Header 

Defines header to be printed. Text may be in three positions, left, 
centre or right If a component is not required the / should still be 
used but left empty. Thus to define a header with no left compoitent 
use DH//centre/right/ 

DF /left/centre/right/ Define Footer 

Defines footer to be printed. Text may be in three positions, left, 
centre or right If a component is not required the / should still be 
used but left empty. Thus to define a footer with no left component 
use DF//centre/right/ 

HE ON/OFF Headers 

Turns header printing ON or OFF as specified. 

FO ON/OFF Footers 

Turns footer printing ON or OFF as specified. 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 
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Macros and Registers 

DM [lui] Define Macro 

Defines a macro whose two letter (or one letter) name is nn. Letter 
case is significant, so NN and nn are two different macro names. 

EM End Macro 

Ends macro definition. 

SR <letter> <number/expression> Set Register 

Sets register <letter> to a value defined by <number> or 
<expression>. <expression> may take other register letters as an 
argument. 

Page Layout 

PB ON/OFF Page Breaks 

Turns page breaks ON or OFF as specified. With PB OFF then text 
will be printed continuously. 

PL <number> Page Length 

Sets page length to <numbcr> lines per page. 

TM <nuntber> Top Margin 

Sets the top margin to <number> lines. 

HM <number> Header Margin 

Sets the header margin to <number> lines. 

FM <number> Footer Margin 

Sets the footer margin to <number> lines. 

BM <number> Bottom Margin 

Sets the bottom margin to <number> lines. 
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LM <number> Left Margin 

Sets the left margin to <numbcr> spaces. 

LS <number> Line Spacing 

Sets line spacing to <nuinber>. Thus <nuinber> blank lines will be 
printed after each printed text line. 

TS ON/OFF I<number>J Two Sided 

Reverses left and right components of header and footers on x 

successive pages, catering for two sided documents. If <number> is J 

specified then a margin of <number> spaces if printed on the inside 

erf the document. 

PE [<nnmber>] Page Eject 

Ejects the current page and will then either end, if no more text, or 
carry on printmg if there is more text. If a <numbcr> is specified then 
the page eject b^mes a conditional one, with it occuring oitly if 
there are fewer than <number> of lines remaitung on the page. 

OP Odd Page 

Ejects to the next odd numbered page, ie, 3,57 etc. 

EP Even Page 

Ejecte to the next even numbered page, Ie, etc. ^ 

HT •/- <number> Highlight 

Sets highlight * or highlight - to <numbcr>. ^ 

CO <text> Comment 

Places a comment in the text which will not be printed. Actually this ; 

is not a real conunaiKl. Typing any two letter which are not defined 

as a macro and are not one of the other stored commands will have 

the same effect, ie 

HB This la a draft version 
would iwt be printed. 
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C C.-Quick Highlight Guide 

^ Standard Highlight Codes 

Underlined text - highlight 1 SHiFT-i4 show-n as fl 
^ Bold text - highlight 2 SHIFT-f5 shown asQ 

Extended Highlight Codes 

X If you have an Acomsoft Printer Driver Generator then you can access 

\ the extended highlight set. The extended set is brought into 

operation using the stored conunand: 

^ HT 2 130 

The table below lists the highlight sequences available. 

I represents a highlight 1 character (SHIFT-f4) aiKl D a highlight 2 
( ^racter (SHIFT-f5). 

Highlight Effect 

Reset printer 

Switch underlining on and off 
Switch bold on and off 
Begin subscripting 
Begin supcrscripting 
Revert to normal print after super- or 
subscripting 

Select alternative font (Pica) on or off 
Switch italics on or off 

The default highlight characters are reselected with the stored 
command: 

HT 2 129 

c 

( .• 

C.) 
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D:Quick * Command Guide 

The following * commands are often of use. A list of them, with brief 
descriptions, follows. See the relevent chapter in this book or the 
appropriate manual for full details. 

General Commands 

•BASIC Enter BASIC programming language. 

•SHEET Sdect ViewShcet spreadsheet. 

•SPELL Select VIcwSpcIl spelling checker. 

•STORE Select ViewStore database. 

•WORD Select VIEW wordprocessor. 

Safe Filing System Commands 

The following commands will not affect any document in VIEW when 
used. 

•ADFS Select Advanced Disc Filing System 

•DISC Select Disc Filing System 

•NET Select Net Filing System 

•TAPE Select Cassette Filing System 

•ACCESS Locks or unlocks files to prevent overwriting 

DPS: •ACCESS <niename> L 
ADFS/NET: •ACCESS <filcname> WRL 
•BACK Rcseicct last directory selected in ADFS 
•BUILD Makes a text file oh disc 

•CAT Catalogues files on disc/in current directory 

•CDIR Creates named directory on ADFS or NET 

•CDIR Letters : makes directory called Letters 
•CLOSE Qoses any open files on disc 

•DELETE Deletes the specified filename - use with care 
•DELETE Chapi : deletes the file called Chapl 
•DESTROY Destroys the contents of a specified directory 

•DESTROY Letters : will list files in ADFS directory 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

/ 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 
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called letters. Typing YES tvUl then cause all files 
to be erased. In DFS •DESTROY L.* wiU similariy list 
files in directory L and typing Y will erase them. 


( 

•DIR 

Select specified directory 


•DIR Letters : wll select the Letters directory 


•DISMOUNT 

Has the reverse action to •MOUNT - closes all open 

( 


files 

•DRIVE 

Select disc drive 0,1/2, or 3 as specified 

( 

•DUMP 

Dump specified file to screen 

•EX 

Extertded catalogue 


•FREE 

Print bytes used and free on ADFS, NET and later 

( 


versiems of DFS 


•FORMAT 

Format rrew disc 

( 

•INFO 

Provides information about specified filefs) 

•LCAT 

Catalogue library directory 

( 

•LIB 

Set the library directory to that specified 

•MAP 

Show position of file Mocks on disc 

( ' 

•MOUNT 

Mount ivewly ir\scrted ADFS disc 

•OPT 

•COT 4,3 sets the EXEC option 

•OPT 1,1 shows file details on save/load 

( 

•PRINT 

As •TYPE on a Master 128/Compact •TYPE on these 
machines bduves slightly differently. 


•RENAME 

Rename existing file: •RENAME <curTent> <new> 

( 

•SAVE 

Save block of memory specified using name spedfed 

( 

•SRLOAD 

Load ROM inuige into RAM bank (BBC B^-, Master 128 
and Master Compact). Do NOT use Q option 

•SRSAVE 

Save RAM bank contents as qxcfied. Do itot use Q 
option 

c 

•TITLE 

Name disc as specified: •TITLE Book 

TYPE 

Types named file to screen 


•VERIFY 

Verifies formatted disc 


'( 
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Unsafe Filing System Commands 

The following commands will/can destroy any document in VIEW if 
used. Always save text before use. 

•BACKUP Copies contents of one disc to another 

•EXEC Execute contents of named file 

•COMPACT Qose up any gaps on disc to free more space 
•COPY Copy named file to another disc/dircctory 
•SRLOAD Load ROM Image into RAM bank when used with Q 
option 

•SRSAVE Save contents of named RAM batdc when using Q option 

*FX Commands 

Further details on the •FX coirunands below can be found in 
Chapter 14. 

•FX 5 Select parallel printer output 

•FX 5PL Select serial printer output 

•FX 6 Enable software linefeeds 

•FX 6,10 Disable software linefeeds 

•FX 8 Select serial printer transmission rate 

•FX 11 Set key auto repeat rate 

•EX 12 Set key repeat delay 

•FX 202,48 Turn CAPS LOCK light off 

•FX 228,1 Eiuible ftmetion ke)^ for use in Edit Mode 

•TV Commands 

Further details of •TV oommatKls can be found in Chapter 14. 

•TV 0,1 Turn interlace off 

•TV 255,1 Move display down screen 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

; 

) 


) 
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Appendix ErQuick Error Guide 

At times you will request VIEW to carry out a certain task and it will 
simply return with a message. This error message should give you a 
brief mdication as to the problem. What follows is a more detailed 
description of each error message. 

Bad file 

This error is given after you have requested a pninter driver to be 
loaded. It is issued because VIEW docs not recognise the file you have 
specified as a printer driver program. The most likely answer is that 
you have tried to load a driver which is in fact a VIEW text file or 
perhaps a printer driver that for another program. The first is easy 
to dwek. If the file is a driver then check it using your VIEW printer 
driver generator program. 

Bad filename 

VIEW reports this when you have used a filename that is longer 
than 19 characters in length or you have used illegal characters in a 
LOAD, SAVE, READ or WRITE operation. Fbr example: 

LORD P. 

would report this message due to the full stop. Filenames in tape and 
disc filing systems may only be 10 or 7 characters long respectively so 
the length restriction should not generally apply in the first 
instarKe. In ADFS root names can total lon^ than 19 characters so to 
avoid this error simply move nearer the final directory. If the name 
is alright by VIEW but the filing system doesn't like it - ie a 9 letter 
name in DFS, then the filing system will generate a similar message 
- usually 'Bad name'. You can’t tell just by looking which bit of the 
system generated the error. 

Bad flag 

Only applies to VIEW versions 3.0 or greater. It is rqwrted when you 
have used an illegal parameter as part of the SETUP command. C>nly 
flags F, J and I may be used. Typing: 

SETUP X 

would create this error as there is no X flag. 
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Bad marker 

This error is generated when you refer to a marker other than 

and/or 6, for example COUNT 8 9. Only markers 1 to 6 are 
allowed. 

Bad mode 

You have used the MODE commatKi but specified a non-existent 
mode. For example MODE 8. Oidy Modes 0 to 7 and, on micros with 
shadow memory, 128 to 135 arc permissible. 

Printer does not support microspacing 
You have entered the conunand MICROSPACE but the printer driver 
currently loaded does not support microspacing. The answer is to load 
a printer driver that will support microspacing. 

File not found 

You have tried to LOAD or READ a file that docs not exist in the 
current directory. Is it in another directory or disc - or have you 
misspelt the filename? With LOAD the message is sometinnes just 
?4ot found'. 

Marker not set 

This error is given because you have made a refcrcrKC to a marker 
that has not been set. Check you have used the correct marker 
numbers aiKi/or set the marl^ again. 

Mistake 

You have entered a command into VIEW that it does not understand. 
Check spelling and typing of command. 

Nested macro call 

This error tells you that you are trying to call a macro from within a 
macro: this is simply not possible. Re-write macro definitionfs) or 
delete nested macro call. 

Not all read in 

Only applies to VIEW versions 3.0 and greater. This message is given 
whm you have asked for a file to be RE^ in. Only as much of %e 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 
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( text as there is space for will be read in and if any text is not read in 

then this message will be displayed. 

^ Not enough memory 

The file you are trying to load is too big and will not fit into the 
available memory. See Appendix I for details on possible means to 
^ circumvent this. 

No string found 

( The target string you have specified in a CHANCE, SEARCH or 

REPLACE command has not been found. 

( No target given 

You have not specified a target string for a CHANCE, SEARCH or 
REPLACE command. 

No text 

, You have tried to load a non-VIEW file. Type NEW and then try to 

1. READ the file into VIEW. 

( 

( 

( 

( • 

( 

( t 


( ' 


( ' 
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FiQuick ViewSpell Guide 


Items within square brackets, (], are optional. 

•SPELL 

Select VIEWSpell. 

ADD [<dictionary>] 

AlIo\vs current list of words to be added to the current dictionary 
unless a <dictionary> is specified. 

AW <filename> 

Sdects Add Word mode and allows words to be added to the User 
dictionary speciHed by <filenamc>. 


Checks the current list of %eords arainst the Master dictionary and 
then, should you so wish, a User dictionary. 

CMARK 

Function as MARK but allows marked file to be writen to a second 
disc. Destination disc and source disc prompts are displayed by 


CONTEXT [<word>] 

Displays unrecognised words in their context, by printing the line in 
which they are contained. May be limited to a specific <word> if 
specified. 

CREATE <filename> 

Create a blank User dictionary called <filename>. 

DW <filenaine> 

Selects Delete Word mode and allows words to be deleted from the 
user dictionary specified by <filenamc>. 
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UST 

After a LOAD operation, LIST will list the unique words in the 
docunujnt. After CHECK it will list the unrcco^sed words. 

LOAD <Hlenaine> 

Load the named file. 

MARK <filename> 

Marks all unrecognised words in the current document and saves the 
marked Hie using the name specified in <filcname>. See CMARK. 

MARKER [12J I<characler>] 

Sets Marker I and/or Marker 2 to be the specified <charactcr>. 

MODE <number> 

Sdcct the <number>ed screen mode. 

NAME [<filenaine>] 

Sets the current filename if specified and will be used by SAVE. 

NEW 

Gears the contents of menwry in readiness for a new document. 

PREFIX [TMUl 

Defines the prefix that will be added to the TCext) M(aster) and 
U(ser) loading operations. 

READ <filenaine> 

Reads in the document spcciHed in <hlcname> and adds the new list 
of unique words to those already present. 

SAVE [<fileiiaine>] 

Unless specified SAVE will save the list of unique or unrecognised 
words to the current NAMEd file 
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) 

SCREEN <filenaine> y 

Displays the file specified by <filenaine> to the screen. 

SEARCH <word> [<dictioiuiry>] y 

Searches the nnaster or specifed «lictionary> for <word>. <word> 
may indude the ? or * wildcards if correct spelling is unknown. 

USER <dictionaiy> 

Sets the User dictionary to <dictionary>. ^ 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
; 
) 
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GiQuick Viewindex Guide 


Files 

I.INDEX - Intermediate Index file 

INDEX - PRINTER driver for index creation 

SHIFT-BREAK - to select Viewindex sort program 

O.INDEX - rinal Index file to load into VIEW 

Templates 

TPP: Page numbering template 
TPS: Section numbering template 

Section numbering 

The following macros should be used to identify a chapter, section or 
subsection: 

IC Chapter 
IS Section 
IT Subsection 

Creating an Index 

• Mark all words reauiring iruiexing 

• PRINTER INDEX (Load irulcx printer driver) 

• PRINT the index using either TPP or TPS macro first: 

PHINT TIP <fllel> <flle2> etc 
PBIHT TPS <flle)> <flle2> 

• Press SHIFT-BREAK to start index sort program 
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H:Priority VIEW 

If you use your micro almost entirely for VIEW wordprocessing then it 
is worth configuring your system so that VIEW is always selected by 
defoult when you turn your micro on. The following notes should help 
you do this with your machine. In some cases it will be necessary to 
change the position of the VIEW ROM - if you are uneasy about this, 
your local dealer or computer dub enthusiast will undertake it for 
you. Do not attempt to remove the lid of your micro without 
unplugging the micro from the nrains electridty first 


BBC Model B 

To configure VIEW as the default language on a BBC B micro it is 
necessary to fit the VIEW ROM itself into ROM socket 15. With the 
lid removed and the keyboard faring you, the four ROM sockets can 
be found just above the far right hand skto of the keyboard. Socket 15 
is the rightmost of the four, as shown in figure H.I. If the socket is 
already occupied then the ROM it contains must be removed and 
iiuerted into another empty socket. 



BBC Model B+ 

With the lid removed, the six B+ ROM sockets can be seen to foe 
back left-hand side, to the right of the keyboard - they will be 
arranged in two banks of foree ROM slots. The VIEW ROM chip must 
be fitted in foe top left socket of the six, next to the DFS ROM, as 
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shown In figure R2. To the right of the lower bank of there there is a 
small link, labelled E15. This should be moved so that it sits across 
the centre and northernmost pin. 



Figure H.2 - BBC Bi- ROM layout 


Master 128 

VIEW can be set as the default language by entering the following 
command: 

*CONFtGURE LRHG H 

and then pressing the CTRL-BREAK keys together. VIEW will now be 
selected when the Master is switched on. 

Master Compact 

VIEW is supplied on the Welcome disc as a ROM image that is 
loaded into sideways RAM when required - it is not possible 
therefore to have VIEW selected as soon as you switch the Compact 
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on. However, we can make a VIEW Boot disc onto which we can also 
place VIEW files. 

To do this first foimat a new disc - switd> the Compact on, place a 
new disc in the drive and type: 

•FORnflT 0 L 

and then answer YES in response to the Compact's question. The disc 
will be formatted and verified. Label this VIEW Disc'. Load the 
Welcome disc and boot this by holding down SHIFT-BREAK. Select 
the Applications Menu and then VIEW. 

Replace the newly formatted disc and type the following: 

•nOUHT 

«SRSflUE UORO 8000*1000 7 Q 
Now enter edit mode and write the following !Bool file: 

•SRLORO UORO 8000 7 Ql 

•UORD 

nOOE 131 

NEM 


add to the end of this an' 
of your IBoot 
and set *01^4,3 thus: 


1 of this any other items you may wish in< 
file. Save the file to disc using the WRITE 


included as part 
comnuiM 


URITE IBoot 
•OPT 1.3 

Now when you switch on simply insert and boot the VIEW Disc. 
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I'.Increasing the Bytes Free 

Each character you enter into VIEW is stored in a single byte of the 
micro's menwry. The status information on the Command mode screen 
shows the number of bytes free, which can be directly related to the 
number of characters that can be entered into VIEW. Of course, 
therefore, for longer documents you will fiiKl that at some stage you 
will run out of bytes and VIEW will give you a Memory Full error and 
not allow you to enter any more text. Thm are several options open 
to gain more l^es free, depending on the micro you are using. In all 
cases the software option is to save your current work and then use 
the EDIT command to begin a continuous processing session. Refer to 
Chapter 13 for more details. 

BBC Model B 

If you do not wish to pursue the EDIT option, you must dumge to a 
lower resolution screen mode. Unlike the B4-, Master aiul Compact 
the standard BBC B does not have shadow memory fitted, thus the 
normal memory that would be used to store VIEW text must be used to 
display the scrccm. A simple and effective upgrade is to add a 
Shadow RAM board to your BBC B. There are several varieties 
available, so examine the magazine advertisements and consult the 
nrany reviews that have been carried in the Acorn associated 
magazines. 

BBC Model B+, Master 128 and Master Compact 
Ensure that you are using a shadow screen rrxxlc, thereby releasing 
the normal memory for VIEW text. This can be done with a simple 
command entered of course from Command mode: 
nODE 131 

If shadow RAM is in use then there is very little else you can do 
other than to use one of the hardware additions outlined below. 

Second/Co-processors 

A second or co-processor effectively adds an extra 64k of memory to 
your computer of which about 48k (48,000 bytes) are available for use 
with VIEW. A 6502 second processor may be fitted externally via a 
small length of cable to a BBC B, B^ or Master 128. A Turbo Co¬ 
processor is a Master 128 product only and fits inside the case of the 
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computer, although there are products availaUe which allow 
Master co-processors to be plugged into Model Bs. Neither can be 
used with a Master Compact. 

If you arc using VIEW 2.1 with a secon(y>rooessor then the bytes free 
count will be somewhat less than this. The full second processor 
memory can be used by purchasing a copy of Acomsoft's Hi-VIEW or 
upgrading to VIEW version 3.0 or greater. 

The 6502 second processor and Turbo co-processor are both Acorn 
products. However, third party second processors do exist and these 
can be a cheaper alternative. As always check out the adverts and 
magazine reviews. 
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JiEpson Printer Control Codes 

The following pages contain control code sequences for the throe 
popular types of Epson printer, including the FX printer codes which 
form the unofficial printer standard code set. So the FX codes should 
also be the same as those on your printer if it is sold as being Epson- 
compatible, for example the Kaga Taxan. If a code does not seem to 
function as detailed then do consult your own printer manual. 
Although many printers are sold as being Epson-compatible there 
arc often minor ^fferences. 

The control codes are arranged in alphabetical order. The codes arc 
give in decimal numeric form - most begin with 27, which is the ESC 
j code. Most printer driver generators will allow you to enter the 

setmences using decimal numbers as given, but some will require ESC 
to Ix! pressed or typed in place of code 27. 

Occasionally you will need to supply your own information aixl this 
is shown by a series of dots, ie, 

27,91,. 

Where various parameters are supplied in the description, the 
appropriate one should be inserted where specified a variable 
within the code, ie, 

( 27,67,n 

(Seivding 27,67,60 would set the form length to 60 lines). If )rou wish 
V to use the codes frism BASIC then do remember to turn the printer on 

S with VDU 2 and then send a 1 before each code before disabling the 

printer with VDU 3. ie to send code 27,69 type: 

UOU 2,U27, 1,69,3 

Chapter 11 contains more information on printers and printer control 
codes. 


( 


FX Printer Codes 


Description Codefs) 

Backspace 8 

Bell 7 

Bit image set (8) 27jn,n/) 


Detail 

backspace one place 
sounds ben 

selects various 8 bit graphics 
tTKxks 
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Bit image set (9) 

27,94,.... 

MSB to 0 

27,61 

MSB to 1 

TJjbl 

MSB cancel 

2735 

normal density 27,75,.... 

dual density 

27,76. 

dd double speed 27,89,.... 

quad density 

27,90. 

Cancel 

24 

Carriage return 

13 

Condensed mode on 

15 

on 

27,15 

off 

18 

Control code select 

2733,n 

Delete 

127 

Double strike set 

27,71 

cancel 

27,72 

Download def n. 

2738. 

select 

2737,13 

cancel 

273733 

ROM copy 

2738,033 

Elite mode set 

27,77 

cancel 

2730 

Emphasized mode set 

2739 

cancel 

27,70 

End of pajier on 

2737 

2736 

Enlarged mode set 

14 

set 

27,14 


selects various 9 bit graphics 
inodes 

sets msb of following S-bit data 
toO 

sets msb of following 8-bit data 
lol 

cancds above codes 
change to bit image mode 
diange to bit image mode 
faster and no adjacent dots 
as above but darker 
deletes previous data in print 
buffer for same line 
carriage return 
subse^ent data printed 
condensed 

alternative for above 
cancels above 

nsl or 49 selects codes 0-31 as 
printable. n=0 or 48 selects as 
control ccxles 

deletes character (in print 
buffer) 

sets double strike mode 
cancels above 

defines download characters 
selects previously defined set 
selects ROM character set 
copies ROM character set to 
download character set 
following data printed in elite 
size 

cancels above i.e. returns to 
normal print 

all following data printed in 
emphasized nwde 
cancels above 

selects end of paper detector 
deselects end of paper detector 
enlarged for one Une 
as above 
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c 

( 

( 


( 


( 

( 


c 


set/reset 

27,87,n 

cancel 

20 

Expansion on 

27,54 

off 

27,55 

Form feed 

12 

length lines 

27,6741 

length iiKhes 
Half speed 

27,67/141 

27,11541 

Incremental print 

27,10541 

Indent 

27,10841 

Initialise 

27,64 

International set 

27,8241 

Italics on 

2732 

off 

2733 

Line feed forward 

10 

reverse 

27,10641 

Margin set 

27,108,n 

Mode select 

273341 

On 

17 

Off 

19 

Page width 

273141 

Paper feed 

27,7441 

Proportional spacing 

27,11241 

Re-set 

27,64 

Reverse feed 

27,10641 

Skip over perforation 

2738,n 

cancel 

27,79 

Slow speed 

27,11541 

Spadny/8" 

27.48 

27.49 


nal or 49 all following data 
printed enlarged. n=0 or 48 
cancels 

cancels that set by 14 

codes 128-159 4c 255 are set as 

printable, see download 

cancels above 

executes form feed 

sets form length as n lines 

sets form length as n indrcs 

n^l or 49 sets half speed print. 

n-0 or 48 cancels 

n»l or 49 sets print and view. 

na0or48canc^ 

sets n character left margin 

initialises printer, iiurluding 

dealing buffer 

prints blowing data from n 

character set 

prints all following data in 
italics 

cancds above 

executes line feed 

executes n/216" reverse feed 

sets n character left margin 

selects one of 63 type faces 

enables printer 

disables printer 

sets page width to n characters 

executes an n/216'' paper feed 

(0<«n<=255) 

n»1 or 49 sets proportional 
spa^g. iwO or 48 cancels 
initialises printer, including 
dearing buffer 
executes n/216" reverse feed 
skips n lines at page bottom 
cancels above 

n-1 or 49 sets half speed print. 
nsO or 48 cancels 
sets line spadng to 1/8" 
sets line spacing to 7/72" 
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Bit image 

normal density 27,75,.... 


dual density 

27,76, 

Carriage return 

13 

Conderaed mode on 

15 

off 

18 

Double strike set 

27,71 

cancel 

27,72 

Emphasized nnode set 

27,69 

cancel 

27,70 


following data printed as bit 
images 

following data printed as bit 
images 

carriage return 

stored and subsequent data 

printed condensed 

cancels above 

sets double strike mode 

cancels above 

all following data printed in 
emphasized mode 
cancels above 


) 

) 


) 

) 


) 

) 

) 
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( 

( 

( 

c 

C: 


C . 

C 

( 

( 

c 

c 


End of pajxr on 

27,57 

2736 

Enlarged mode set 

14 

set 

2737,n 

cancel 

20 

Form feed 


length lines 

2737,n 

length inches 

27,67,0,n 

Initialise 

2734 

International set 

2732,n 

Line feed forward 

10 

Page width 

2731,n 

Paper feed 

27.74,n 

Skip-over perforation 

27,78,n 

cancel 

27,79 

Spacing 1^- 

27.48 

27.49 

1/6' 

2730 

n/216' 

2731,n 

n/TT 

2735,n 

Subscript set 

2733,1 

cancel 

2734 

Superscript set 

2733,0 

caned 

2734 

Tab horizontal 

9 

horizontal 

27,68. 

vertical 

11 

vertical 

27,66,.... 

Underline 

2735,n 

Unidirectional print 

2735,n 

Epson RX80 Codes 
Description 

Code(s) 

Backspace 

8 

Bell 

Bit image 

7 


selects end of paper detector 

deselects end of paper detector 

enlarged for one line 

n-1 all following data printed 

enlaiged, n^O cancds 

cancels that set by 14 

12 executes form feed 

sets form length as n lines 

sets form length as n inches 

initialises printer 

prints following data from n 

character set 

executes line feed 

sets page width to n characters 

executes an 0/216' paper feed 

(0<»n<=255) 

skips n lines at page bottom 
cancels above 
sets line spacing to 1/8' 
sets line spacing to 7/72' 
sets line spacing to 1/6' 
sets line spacing to n/216' 
sets line spacing to n/72' i^. 
dots width 
sets subscript mode 
cancels above 
sets superscript 
cancels above 
executes horizontal tab 
sets horizontal tabs 
executes vertical tab 
defines vertical tab positions 
rtsl selects underline, nsO 
deselects underline 
nsl sets unidirectional print, 
n>0 sets bidirectional print 


Detail 

badispace one place 
sounds bell 
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normal density 27,75,.... 
dual density 27,76,.... 
dd double speed 2739,.... 


quad density 

27,90. 

Carriage return 

13 

CoTKleraed nxxleon 

15 

on 

27,15 

off 

18 

Delete 

127 

Double strike set 

27,71 

cancel 

27,72 

Elite mode set 

27,77 

cancel 

27,80 

Emphasized mode set 

2739 

cancel 

27,70 

Etrdofpaperon 

2737 

off 

2736 

Enlarged mode set 

14 

set 

27,14 

2737,n 

set 

cancel 

20 

Form feed 

12 

length litres 

2737,n 

length inches 

77jS7j0jn 

Half speed 

27,115,n 

Indent 

27,108,n 

Initialise 
Intenrational set 

2732,n 

Italics on 

2732 


following data printed as bit 
images 

following data printed as bit 
images 

as above but faster and no 
adjacent dots 
as above but darker 
carriage return 
stored and subseqiient data 
printed condensed 
as above 
cancels above 

deletes {Hevious char, in print 
buffer 

sets double strike mode 
cancels above 

fotlovring data printed in elite 
si 2 e 

cancels above i«. returns to 
iwrmal print 

all following data printed in 
emphasized mode 
cancels above 

selects end of paper detector 
deselects end of paper detector 
enlarged for orre line 
as above 

n-1 or 49 all foUowitrg data 
printed enlarged. n^O or 48 
cancels 

cancels that set by 14 
executes form feed 
sets form length as n lines 
sets form length as n iitches 
ns1 or 49 sets half speed print. 
n>0 or 48 cancels 
sets n character left margin 
2734 initialises printer 
prints following data from n 
character set 

prints all following data in 
italics 
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off 

27^ 

cancels above 

Line feed forward 

10 

executes line feed 


Margin set 

27,108^ 

sets n character left nuurgin 


■ Page width 

27^1^ 

sets page width to n characters 

Paper feed 

27,74^ 

executes an n/216' paper feed 
(0<-n<-255) 


c 

Re-set 

27^ 

initialises printer, including 

dearing buffer 

skips n lines at page bottom 

V 

Skip over perforation 

2778^ 


canw 

27,79 

cancels above 

( 

Slow speed 

27,115,n 

n^l or 49 sets half speed print. 
n^O or 48 cancels 


Spacing 1/8" 

27,48 

sets tine spadng to 1 /8" 

C ' 

7/7r 

27,49 

sets tine spacing to 7/72' 


1/6" 

27,50 

sets line spacing to 1/6" 


n/216” 

27,51,n 

sets line ^>adng to n/216' 

C'’ 

n/72" 

27,65,0 

sets line »>adng to n/72" i4>. 
dots width 


Subscript set 

273341 

nsl or 49 sets subscript mode 


cancel 

2734 

cancels above 


Superscript set 

27334* 

n^O or 48 sets superscript 


cancel 

27,84 

cancels above 


Tab horizontal 

9 

executes horizontal tab 

c 

vertical 

11 

executes vertical tab 

Underline 

2735,n 

nsl or 49 selects underline. nsO 
or 48 deselects underline 


c 

Unidirectional print 

2730 

prints from left to right for 
single line 



273541 

n«l or 49 sets unidirectional 




print. n«0 or 48 sets 
bidirectional print 


C 


c 

c 

( 
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KiTechnical Notes 

Internally, VIEW uses a memory byte for each character letter. The 
ASCII code of the character itself is stored in memory. Text storage 
begins at OSHWM+4tlOO, so on a Master where the OSHWM 
(tisually the same as PACE in BASIC) is set at &E00 the first 
character in the VIEW document will begin at &F00. 

Stored commands are preceded by an &80 byte, the stored command 
itself being represented in true ASCII format. 

Spaces arc represented in ASCII, ie, &20. When VIEW fomrats text it 
inserts soft spaces. As it may need to remove these if justification is 
tuned off and the text reformatted it uses &1 A to repn»ent hard 
^ccs, though these look to be normal spaces on screen. 

The highlight 1 and highlight 2 codes are represented as &1C and 
fclD respe^vely in memory. On encountering these codes VIEW will 
send 128 and I ^ to the printer driver respectively. 

VIEW does not use an end of file marker to mark the end of the current 
document in memory, instead it keeps a vectored address at &D aird 
&E (on the language processor) which points to the last character 
entered in memory. 

A consistency byte McAA) is stored at OSHWM. 
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( L:VIEW Differences 

Outlined briefly over the next couple of pa^ are some of the 
( changes that have been nnade to improve tlw operation of VIEW 

since releases 1.4 and 2.1. When the term VIEW 3 is used this should 
be taken to mean version 3.0 and greater uitlcss otherwise specified. 

^ General 

The version of VIEW supplied with the Master Compact allows 
control characters to be entered from the keyboard direct. VIEW 3 
and later will perform an automatic NEW command when it is 
selected. Earlier versions did iK>t and could not be used until NEW 
( was issued. On versions 1/4 and 2.1 the NAME and SETUP commatKls 

' are not available, twr is the PB stored command. Spaces before a 

comnund will cause an error - spaces are permissible in VIEW 3 and 
later. 

VIEW 2.1; This has extended *HELP options. 

VIEW 3: The OLD command is performed automatically. In versions 
2.1 and 1.4 it should be used to regain text after the BREAK key has 
been pressed. Files are not closed when the automatic OLD is 
performed. If VIEW needs to split a line because it is loo long to fit on 
( the line then the nearest word boundary is used. If there is no word 

' boundary then the 132nd character position is used. The PB command 

has been added to VIEW 3. The FOLD, TS^ PB, HE and FO will now 
take ON and OFF as arguments in addition to 0 and 1. There arc no 
♦HELP options. 

Chapter 2 

In VIEW 3 and later the CXDUNT command also counts words in the 
CE, RJ and LJ stored commands. This was not the case in the earlier 
f versions. 

When using on a standard BBC B or B+ pressing the BREAK key with 
VIEW 3 installed will put you back into MODE 7 and switch the 
f CAPS LOCK back on. Screen mode can be preserved if you make correct 

^ the keyboard links. 

In VIEW 1.4 aivi 2.1 the CTRL arrow keys could not be used to move the 
/ cursor to top, bottom, begirming and end of line. 
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Chapter 3 

VIEW 1.4: When the SCREEN command is used to preview a file from 
disc the cursor can sometimes get stuck at the bottom of the screen 
with the result that the screen display will become locked in effect 
VIEW remains in Paged mode whi^ makes it im]x>ssible to move 
down through a document in the normal matmer when in Edit mode. 
The way around this is to switch Paged mode off by ESCAPEing into 
Command mode and pressing CTRL-O. 

Function key strips for earlier versions say FORMAT BLOCK for fo, 
not FORMAT PARAGRAPH. 

Chapter 4 

VIEW 2.1 /1.4: EDIT and LOAD were irot trapped as an error when used 
with the cassette filing system (CFS) selected. In VIEW 3 the 'Not 
with cassette' error message is given. 

Chapter 5 

In VIEW 2.1 and 1.4 the READ conunaiKl reserved memory, ik>w it does 
not though it requires about 150 bytes of memory to be free so that it 
can work. In VIEW 3 and later the message 'Not all read in' is given 
should there not be ctvough memory for all the text to be read in. No 
message is given in earlier versions of VIEW. 

In VIEW 3 the DELETE UP TO CHARACTER action has been revised. 
Now Space will only find spaces, TABs find TABs. Pressing Highlight 
1 or 2 will find the corresponding highlight. 

In VIEW 1.4 and 2.1 the CLEAR command only erased nurkers 1 and 2 
from text - nrarkers 3 to 6 were left in position atvd had to be deleted 
'manually'. 

Chapter 6 

VIEW 14; If you find words are becoming coiKateitatcd when you 
format text this is because you have dcKtcd the soft spaces. VIEW 
14 inserts after hard spaces (twrmal spaces) to justify text. 

Older function key strips have INSERT MODE for CTRL-f4, not 
INSERT/OVERTYPE. VIEW 3 always regards the end of a line as a 
new word with SHIFT-right or SHIFT-left, so that if you're at the 
start of the last word on a line, SHIFT-right takes you to the end of 
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^ the line on version 3.0, but to the first word of the next line In version 

( 2 . 1 . 

In VIEW 2.1 and 1.4 Format Block operations did not stop on lines 
! with left margins TABs followed by spaces and TABs. 

Chapter 7 

( VIEW X1/I.4; When SEARCH/REPLACE/CHANGE are used die stored 

command fidd is also searched. It is not in VIEW 3 and later. In VIEW 
2.1/I.4 the WILD command can be used to specify or change the wild 
.- • character in one of these operations. The normal wild chvacters are 

' 7-and I. These can be changed by specifying the character after the 

WILD command. For example WILD $ would change the ? wild 
^ character into $. 

Chapter 11 

^ VIEW 1.4: can only PRINT files from a disc rather than from disc 

V and/or memory. Compact VIEW: The default printer driver will 

allow characters which have the top bit (bit 7) set to pass through 
the driver and be printed. Highlight codes in VIEW 3 are shown in 
inverse video in nriodcs (W. On earlier versions they are not and 
appear as * and -. The HT command will now accept the underline or 
asterisk characters as arguments as well as 1 and 2: HT * 130 sets 

^ highlight 2 to 130. 

Chapter 13 

( VIEW 2.1 and 1.4: Use of QUIT and HNISH wiU close all open files 

and not just the ones currently in use. 

( Appendix I 

VIEW 2.1: This version will not work on a BBC B+ in Shadow mode 
without a special machine code patch program being nm first of all. 

C This is available from Acorn, and was published in the July 1985 

issue of Acorn User (page 112). 

; Command Changes 

The three major releases of VIEW have seen some commands come 
and go. The table below lists the commands and abbreviations of 

V each for each release of VIEW. A dash indicates that there is no 


c; 
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shorter form of the command and n/a that the command is not 
available. 


Command 

VIEW 1.4 

VIEW 2,1 

VIEWS 

CHANGE 

C 

C 

C 

CLEAR 

- 

- 

CL 

COUNT 

- 

- 

CO 

EDIT 

- 

- 

ED 

HELD 

- 


n 

FINISH 

F 

F 

F 

FOLD 

n/a 

- 

FO 

FORMAT 


- 

FOR 

LOAD 

- 

L 

L 

MICROSPACE 

- 

- 

MI 

MODE 

. 


M 

MORE 

M 

M 

MO 

NAME 

n/a 

n/a 

N 

NEW 

- 

- 

- 

OLD 

- 

- 

- 

PRINT 

P 

P 

P 

PRINTER 

- 

- 

PRINTE 

QUIT 

- 

- 

- 

READ 

. 

. 

RE 

REPLACE 

R 

R 

R 

SAVE 

- 

- 

SA 

SCREEN 

- 

- 

SC 

SEARCH 

S 

S 

S 

SETUP 

n/a 

n/a 

SET 

SHEETS 


- 

SH 

WILD 

. 

- 

n^ 

WRITE 

- 

- 

W 
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M:The Programs Disc 

A disc of programs is available from Dabs Press containing all the 
programs listed in this book plus several others, including a full 
feature Printer Driver Generator and a VIEW Spooler program ideal 
for preparing text to transfer into other packages or via a modem 
down the telephone lines. This is what you get; 

• The I>abs Printer Driver Generator 

• The Printer Driver Generator Manual 

• A series of ready made printer drivers 
•VIEW Spooler 

• VIEW Manager 

• Extended Catalogue program 

• An extended VIEW Help ROM image for sideways RAM 

• The Screen Layout driver 

• The VIEW recovery program 

• VIEW File Checker 

• Highlight Checker 

• The DIY Printer Driver Generator 

• A series of IBoot Files 

• A dictionary of Words for ViewSpell extracted from this book 

The Dabs Printer Driver Program: Written in BASIC, this program 
will allow you to create a versatile printer driver for your own 
printer with a maximum of 31 highlight codes possible depending on 
the types of codes required by your printer. The printer driver is 
made easy to use as it does not require typing of complicated and 
difficult to remember highlight sequences. For example if you 
wished to use enlarged print on you printer and this had been defined 
as highlight code 134 then you simply set highlight 1 or 2 to this 
accordingly with a stored coirunand, ie, 

HT 2 131 

Use of highlight 1 will now enable enlarged print. Please note that 
the driver does not support the use of microspacing. Full instructions 
on using the driver are provided in VIEW format ready for you to 
read from VIEW or print out. In addition, the Programs Disc also 
contains ready to use printer drivers for a variety of printers 
including the Epson FX80, Kaga Taxan, and Citizen C120D. 

The VIEW Spooler Written by Graham Bell, this program will 
allow you to spool true ASCII text, which makes it ideal for 
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preparing text to be transferred into other wor^roccssors or to 
transmit down a telephone Hire via a modem. The program is used 
like a printer driver and qpools text to a file on disc plus lots ttwre! 

Of course the disc contains all the programs from this book, including 
an extended VIEW Help ROM image, VIEW Manager, a variety of 
!Boot files plus a small User dictionary of utuque words compiled 
from the text in this boook and not present in the standard Master 
dictionary. 

The disc is available for the BBC B, B> and Master 128 in 40 track 
5.25in DF5 format for just £7.95. A copy program will allow you to 
convert the disc for use with an 80 track drive. The software can also 
be transferred to Econet or a hard disc. It is also available in 35in 
ADFS format for Master 128 and Master Compact for £9.95. The disc 
is iK>t copy-protected, aixi comes in a haixlsonre illustrated plastic 
wallet with full iiutructions. The price is inclusive of VAT ai^ 
postage and packing. 

To obtain your copy of the disc then use the order form below, or a 
copy of it, artd sciid it with a cheque or postal order or sterling money 
order to Dabs Press at the address on page 234. Government, 
education, and companies may send an official order. Dealer 
enquiries are wdcome. 

Please rush me a copy of the Programs Disc to accompany Bruce Smith's 
Dabhand Guide to VIEW. I require the following version (please delete as 
required): 

5.25in DFS (£7.95) / 3.5in ADFS (£9.95) 

Name. 

Address. . 


I enclose a cheque/PO for 


Postcode. 


Tick here if you require a VAT receipt 
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N:The Dabhand Guide Guide 

The following Dabhand Guides covering the BBC and Master series 
micros are planned for 1987. Publication dales and contents may be 
subject to change. All quoted prices are inclusive of VAT (on software 
- books arc zero-rated), and postage and packing. 

ViewSheet and Viewstore: A Dabhand Guide 

by Graham Bell 

Publication: July 1987. 250 pages 

Book: £12.95. Disc DFS 5.25in £7.95 ADPS 35in £9.95. Book and disc 
together £17.95 (ADFS £19.95) 

Written by Acorn User's Graham Bell this is the first complete guide 
for ViewSheet, ViewStore and ViewPlot. Divided into four sections, 
this book serves as an introduction to these members of the VIEW 
family whilst providing an indispensible reference guide to more 
advanced users. Worked examples arc provided throughout, and 
numerous utility programs are included. The perfect companion to 
VIEW; A Dabhand Guide! 

VIEW Family Applications: A Dabhand Guide 
by Bruce Smith and Graham Bell 

Publication: October 1987. Software with manual 
£14.95 for the package. 

Bruce Smith and Graham Bell team up to provide a whole range of 
expert utilities for users of any VIEW products. Includes automatic 
file backup, front ends to the VIEW family, sideways RAM software, 
how to write a ViewStore utility, advanced printer and screen 
drivers plus many more. 

Master Operating System: A Dabhand Guide 

by David Atherton 

ISBN 0-870336-01-1 

Publication : May 1987. 250 pages 

Book: £12.95. Disc: DFS 5.25in £7.95 ADFS 3Sin £9.95. Book and disc 
together £17.95 (ADFS 09.95) 

What all BBC B+, Master 128 and Master Compact owners have been 
itching to get - BBC expert David Atherton's Guide to the MOS 
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covering all aspects of programming at OS level. Areas covered 
incltxle, *coRunands, the 6SC12 microprocessor, OSBYTE/OSWORD 
calls, shadow RAM, sideways RAM, the hardware, differences 
between micros, upgrades, u^ul utility programs UKluding a CMOS 
RAM editor plus much, much more. Can you afford to be without it? 

Floating Point Assembler. A Dabhand Guide 

by David Spencer 

Publication: August 1987. 250 pages 

Book: £12.95. Disc DFS 5.25in £7.95 ADFS 33in £9.95. Book and disc 
together £17.95 (ADFS 09.95) 

The first ever BBC programming tutorial on floating point 
arithmetic in machine code. Learn the impossible - step by step 
details on floating point addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, sines, cosines - in fact everything. Lots of examples 
including multiple and double precision arithmetic. Another Dabs 
first! 

If you would like more infomution about Dabs Press books and 
software then drop us a line at 76 (Gardner Road, Prestwich 
Manchester M29 9FB, and weTI despatch our latest Dabhand Guides 
Guide. 



Index 


Using the Index 

The index is mostly cross referenced so you should be able to find 
what you want at several points. For example to find a page munber 
containing information on the bottom margin look under B for bottom 
or under M for margin. 

Commands arc shown in full uppercase characters and * coirunatKls 
can be (bund nunus their *. So to find "CDIR look utKler C 
Page numbers are given normally however the odd lettw does occur 
and this refers to the appropriate appendix. 

Not every single occurrence of an item is iirdex only the pages 
containing the hard facts. Thus there is tro single entry for VIEW as 
this is iiwntioncd on just about every single page. 

Indexes are a pain to compile, but I hope this one is of use to you the 
reader. Me I'm off to Denmark for the weekend iu>w so bye bye. 
Regards Bruce. 


abbreviations 
access 
AcomUscr 
adding words 
ADFS 

AdvaiKed Disc Filing System 
American character set 
applications menu 
asterisk 


block delete 
block move 
BM stored command 
boot file 
bottom margin 
bottom of text 
BREAK key 


116 

37 

13 

151 

34,35 

35 

103 

16 

42 

15 

18,23 

23,47 

23,42 

74 

40,55,80,103,119,148 

74 

48 
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bytes free 

184 

caps lock 

21,118 

case swap 

45 

Cassette filing System 

34 

cassette recordCT 

13 

CAT 

35 

CDIR 

35 

centre text 

66 

CE stored command 

66 

CH 

46 

CHANGE 

58^935 

changing colour 

118 

changing rulers 

28 

chapter register 

88 

chapter sub-headings 

89 

character delete 

24/45/48 

character insert 

24 

character sets 

103 

characters maximum on line 

87 

character tab 

31 

CLEAR 

45,48 

CO 

125 

colour 

118 

columns tabs 

30 

convnand 

35 

conunand abbreviations 

116 

command delete stored 

65 

conunand star 

33,117 

command stored 

22,65 

comment line 

125 

CONFIGURE 

117,123 

constant VIEW 

16,H 

continuous stationary 

32 

control codes, printer 

94 

conventions 

8 


44 

2530 

counting with markers 

50 

CTRL-fO 

23,47 

CTRL-fl 

62 

CTRL-f2 

2733 

CTRL-f3 

52 
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CTRLM 
CTRL-f5 
CTRL key 
cursor k^ 

cursor keys sintulation 
Dabhand Guide 
daisywheel printer 
DATA 
date register 
default page 
default printer 
default ruler 
define footer 
define header 
define macro 
defiiUng fuitction keys 
delete 
delete block 
delete character 
delete commaivl 
delete end of line 
deleting text 
ddete line 

delete to bcgiiming of Hire 
delete up to character 
delete word 
DFS 

DF stored conunand 

DH stored command 

dictionaries user 

dictionary 

dip switch 

DIR 

disc commands 

disc drive 

Disc Piling System 

Disc Filing Systenv Advanced 

disc labelling 

DM stored command 

document 

documents long 

dot-matrix printer 


121 
115 
23.47 
24A5.48 
65 
46 
24.46 
23.44.46.56 
123 
46 
123 
34 J5 
76 
78 
150 
141 
33 
41 
39 
13.14 
35 
35 
38 
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double line spacing 
double sized print 
driver, printer 
Econet 
EDIT 

edit command 

editing 

editing no file 

editing no file message 

editing ruler 

edit input file 

edit mode 

edit output file 

elite sized print 

emphasised print 

emphasisied 

EM stored command 

end macros 

Eirglish character set 

Epson 

Epson printer 
Epson printer codes 
EP stoitd command 
equipment 
^APE key 
even page eject 
ExCat 

extended highlights 

extending VIEW Martager 

extkeys listing 

fO 

fl 

f3 

f6 

f7 

fS 

f9 

FCHECK 

FI 

file checker program 
filename choice 
filename conventions 


68 

98 

19.93 

13 

113 
65,86 

12 

19 

36 

29 

114 
17,20,28 

114 

98 

94 

14 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


85 

85 

103 

14,17,93 

124 

J 

82 

13 

21 


) 


12S 

100 

131 

120 

23,28A8 

48 

46 

23.44 
23,46 

24 

24.45 
170 

20,22 

170 

37 

38 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


) 
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files locking 

37 

FINISH 

115 

FI 

20^ 

FM stored command 

74 

FOLD 

58 

footer 

74 

footer define 

76 

footer on and off 

78 

footer position of 

76,79 

footers 

76 

forced page eject 

81 

format 

5447 

fomut mode 

53 

format paragraph 

2849 

formatted text 

27 

formatting 

5145 

formatting off 

27 

formatting text 

102 

FO stored oontmand 

78 

FREE 

113 

free bytes 
free bytes 

18 

I 

function key editing 

121 

function ke^ 

23 

function kc^ programming 

118 

FX commands 

117 

goto marker 

48 

paphics dumps 
fiat wildcard character 

14 

62 

header 

74 

header define 

78 

header margin 

74 

header on and off 

78 

header position of 

78 

headers 

76,77 

headings section 

90 

header position 

79 

HELP 

15,171 

HE stored commaiul 

78 

highlight code guide 

C 

highlights 

99,199 

highlight ntatchcr program 
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hiphU^hts extended 

hints and tips 
HM stored conunand 
Homd’DC program 
HT stored command 
iiKTeasing bytes free 
incrementing registers 
indexes 

information status 
insert character 
insert line 
insert marker 
iirsert mode 
justification 
KEEP 
KEEP files 
keyboard repeat rate 
key repeat rate 
labelling discs 
laser printer 
layout page 
length page 
letter 

letter personalised 
line count register 
line delete 
line delete to end of 
line insert 


line spacii^ 
listing ExOt 
listing File checker 
listing Highlight matcher 
listing Screen driver 
listing VIEW Help ROM 
Usdng VIEW Manager 
listing VIEW recover 
LM stored command 
LOAD 

loading printer driver 
loading text 
loading text to marker 


100 

171 

116 

74 

% 

101 

I 

88 

153 

17,18 

24 

23,44,56 

43 

51 

1231,52 

195 

195 

118 

118 

38 

14 

74 

74,79 

12 

12 

88 

23,44,4636 

46 

23,4436 

68 

132 

170 

170 
162 

171 
134 
165 
72 
80 
97 
36 
49 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

> 


) 
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Index 

locking files 

37 

long documents 

113 

long documents printing 

115 

LS stored command 

68 

LUNAR text 

43 

Master 128 

15,183 

macro names 

85 

macros 

85,106 

macros previewing with screen 

86 

macros printing 
macros to nunwer chapters 

108 

109 

macros using them 

109 

margin 

12,6971 

margin bottom 

74 

margin header 

74 

margins right 

72 

mar^ sto^ command 

72 

margin top 
marked text saving 

74 

49 

marker 1 

42,44 

marker 2 

42,44 

marker goto 

48 

marker insert 

43 

marker loading text to 

49 

marker not set 

49 

marker number 

42 

markers 

42,49,54,148 

markers 3 to 6 

42,48 

markers countiirg with 

50 

marker set 

42 

markers number 

42 

match next 

62 

Master Compact 

13,14,183 

MICROSPACE 

102 

microspacing 

102 

minus sign 

42 

MK 

42,43,48 

MODE 

17,1833773 

Mode screen 

17,19,18 

Mode shadow 

18 

morutor 

13,14 

MORE 

115 
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MOUNT 

16^ 

move block 

23,42 

moving text 

NAME 

42 

37 

names macros 

85 

near letter quality 

14,93 

network 

13,14 

Network Filing System 

34,36 

NEW 

2836,48 

next match 

62 

NLQ 

14,93 

number registers 

88 

odd page eject 

82 

oH 

95 

OLD 

26 

OP stored command 

82 

OPT 

41 

overtype 

OverVIEW 

51 

194 

page default 

74 

pagiedmode 

144 

page eject forced 

81 

page ejecting 

81 

page layout 

74 

page length 

74,79 

page number setting 

82 

page register 

82 

page standard 

80 

pages two sided 

83 

paper sizes 

165 

paragraph format 

29 

paragraphs in VIEW 

PB stored command 

56 

82 

PE stored command 

81 

pica sized print 

K. stored command 

96 

7430 

positioning footer 

79 

positioning header 

79 

pound siois 
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A Dabhand Guide 


This is Ihe most comprehensive tutorial and reference guide written 
about using the Vl^ wordprocessor. Both the beginner and the 
more advanced user will find it to be on invaluable companion 
whether writing a simple letter or undertaking a thesis. 

The author has left no stone unturned and all aspects af 
wordprocessing ore covered. In addition a suite of Vl^ utility 
programs are provided including. View Manager, an easily 
extendable front end. Thorny subjects such os macros, poge lovout 
and printer drivers are revealed in the authors own easy to follow 
style. 

The many features of this book include: 

• Compatible with BBC B and Master series 

• Cammand and Edit Mode 

• Rulers and Margins 

• Markers to move, copy and delete 

• SEARCH and REPLACE 

• Stared Cammands 

• Page Layout 

• Printer Drivers 

• Macros and how to use them 

• Hints ond Tips 

• View Manager 

• Machine code utilities 

• ViewSpell ond Viewindex 

Bruce Smith is one of this country's leading authorities on the BBC 
Micro. Formally Technical Editor of Acorn User he has written over 
a dozen books on the BBC Micro alone including the best selling 
The BBC Micro ROM Book, The Advanced Sideways RAM User 
Guide and Mastering Interpreters and Compilers. 

£ 12-95 
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